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COMPARISON  OP  ABBEY  THEATRE 


TODAY  WITH  THE 
ORIGINAL  IRISH  NATIONAL  THEATRE 


Drama,  in  some  form,  has  been  a  phase  of  all 
cultures  from  the  first  civilizations  until  the  present 
time,  holding  an  outstanding  position  in  the  social  lives 
of  the  people.      In  the  early  days,  religion  was  one  of  the 
first  organizations  to  use  the  drama  in  celebration  of  its 
feasts  and  days  of  rejoicing.      Gradually,  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  the  work  was  taken  over  by  troops  of  actors  whose  whole 
lives  were  devoted  to  this  art.      During  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Catholic  Church  taught  the  illiterate  people  the  stories  of 
the  church  through  the  use  of  the  mystery  and  the  miracle 
play.      As  the  church  found  it  difficult  to  keep  to  only 
religious  subjects,  individuals  or  small  groups  relieved  the 
church  of  this  work  but  these  people  soon  turned  the  proce- 
dure into  a  means  of  financial  gain,  continually  improving 
the  drama  and  working  out  new  ideas.      One  of  the  latest  of 
these  movements  is  the  national  theatre  policy  which  has  risen 
from  the  desire  of  some  individuals  to  produce  the  best  plays 
that  show  the  characteristics  and  the  development  of  a  people. 

The  national  theatre  movement  has  been  rather  wide- 
spread in  continental  Europe.      Ibsen,  in  Norway,  brought  out 


i 

1 

2 


the  need  of  a  national  theatre  where  plays  concerning  a 

country  and  the  needs  of  a  country  could  he  produced  for 

the  benefit  of  the  people  without  preaching  to  them.  Ibsen 

had  something  to  say  to  the  people  of  Norway  and  reached  them 

through  the  medium  of  the  drama •      Russia  has  taken  over  this 

idea  in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  which  produced  plays  of  Russia 

and  Russian  propaganda  but  is  now  returning  to  the  literary 

(1) 

plays  of  Chekov  and  Gorki.      In  France,  we  have  the  Theatre 
Libre  which  produces  only  the  French  plays  of  literary  value. 
We  have  little  theatre  movements  starting  up  everywhere,  pro- 
ducing national  drama  and,  for  the  most  part,  providing  a 
good  training  school  for  young  aspirants  of  the  theatre  world. 
This  movement  has  spread  to  Ireland  where,  through  the  Irish 
National  Theatre  or  more  commonly  known  Abbey  Theatre,  there 
is  work  going  on  to  revive  the  national  literature  through  the 
dramatic  field. 

Although  there  has  been  numerous  studies  made  and 
books  written  concerning  the  national  drama  movement  in 
Ireland,  both  condemning  it  and  giving  it  the  highest  praise, 
the  following  piece  of  research  is  intended  to  bring  out  three 
points  which  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  emphasized  in  this 
manner  in  other  writings.      These  three  points  are: 

1«      To  show  the  position  of  this  group  of  players 
and  playwrights  in  Ireland  today  under  the 
Irish  Free  State. 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  A.  -  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland,  pp. 5-11. 


« 

• 
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2.      To  attempt  to  classify  the  work  and  the 
development  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  group. 

3«      To  compare  the  product  of  the  Abbey  Theatre 
with  the  drama  of  contemporary  Europe  and 
Russia, 


Before  attempting  to  bring  out  any  of  the, above 
points,  it  would  be  well  to  review  the  history  of  this  group 
to  see  how  they  have  developed  and  what  they  have  accomplish- 
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CHAPTER  I  -  ORIGIN  AND  BACKGROUND 
(1) 

The  drama  of  Ireland  before  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing was    found  in  two  forms;   (1)  dialogues  in  Gaelic  used  by 
Irish  speakers,   (2)  old  Irish  epics •      These  two  gave  proof 
of  the  Iri3h  dramatic  ability  which  for  nine  centuries  re- 
mained a  blank  due  to  the  fact  that  the  literature  was  mostly 
narative  or  simply  a  relation  of  events  which  had  occurred. 
Another  important  reason  is  that  the  Irish  history  was  filled 
with  tragedy  and  that  the  people  living  through  real  drama 
had  little  time  for  the  drama  of  the  imagination. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dramatic 
societies  sprang  up  all  over  Ireland  for  the  Irish  people  had 
plenty  of  dramatic  talent  and  enjoyed  using  it  even  in  ordi- 
nary situations  of  daily  life.      These  societies  were  in 

violent  opposition  to  the  stage  Irishman  for  they  felt  that 

(2) 

Irish  life  on  the  stage  was  reduced  to  a  "huge  whiskified 
joke".      The  Irish  public  mind  resented  this  attitude  which 
has  been  changed  during  the  renaissance  in  literature  and 
drama  to  show  the  people  what  Irish  life  is  really  like. 

Besides  the  dramatic  societies,  there  was  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,  a  patron- 
izing and  somewhat  gone-by  group,  whose  place  was  taken  by  the 

(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama,  pp.6. 

(2)  Bourgeois,  M.  -  John  Millington  Synge  and  the  Irish 

Theatre,  pp.112. 

5 

Gaelic  League.      ^The  leaders  in  the  Gaelic  League  were  a 
small  group  of  scholars  and  poets  of  which  Douglas  Hyde, 
David  Congn,  Father  Eugene  O'Growney,  Eoin  MacNeill,  and 
T.  P.  O'Neill  Russell  were  the  most  prominant.      During  the 
nineteenth  'century,  the  language  of  Ireland  had  been  ignored 
by  almost  all  classes  of  people  including  the  politicians, 
church  authorities  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  allowed  by  the 
British  government  in  the  schools.      For  these  reasons,  the 
scholars  of  the  day  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to 
revive  the  language.      Douglas  Hyde  published  his  "Love  Songs 
of  Connacht"  and  "Religious  Songs  of  Connacht"  in  the  original 
Irish  plus  an  English  translation.      The  English  translation 
brought  out  the  Irish  idiom  emphasizing  its  charm  of  dialogue. 
The  use  of  the  idiom  interested  and  pleased  all  who  heard  the 
Irish  actors  in  the  Irish  plays  their  first  season  in  London. 
This  group  attracted  much  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Ireland. 

Standish  0!Grady  was  another  factor  that  was  out- 
standing in  the  Irish  Literary  Revival,  for  in  his  "History  of 
Ireland",  he  brings  out  heroic  stories  which  have  served  the 
younger  school  of  poets  by  inspiring  them  to  revive  in  poetic 
form  the  heroic  tales  of  olden  days.      In  his  "Bardic  History" 
0* Grady  says  he  undertook  "the  reconstruction  by  imaginative 
process  the  life  led  by  our  ancestors  in  this  country". 
Malone  says  that  the  book  has  all  the  characteristics  of  an 

epic  poem;  it  is  primative  in  its  energy,  wide  in  its  sweep, 
Homeric  in  its  simplicity.      Although,  as  mentioned  above, 

(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama,  pp.  29-35. 

poets  have  found  in  this  book  much  material  to  weave  into 
their  work,  little  use  has  been  made  of  this  material  in  the 
field  of  drama.      Yeats  and  Synge  produced  plays  concerning 
Deirdre;  Lady  Gregory  was  facinated  by  Grania;  Edward  Martyn 
was  interested  in  Maeve  but  these  few  are  the  only  ones  who 
attempted  anything  in  this  line. 

Following  this  movement,  in  Ireland  but  especially 
in  and  around  Dublin,  Irish  literary  societies  came  to  light 
about  the  year  1883  and  these  were  founded  as  a  literary  and 
social  centre  for  Irish  people.      William  Butler  Yeats  took 
the  lead  in  this  field  as  he  was  much  interested  in  getting 
before  the  people  the  literature  of  Ireland  in  the  English 
language.      Through  his  interests  in  this  field,  Yeats  came 
to  know  Edward  Martyn,  a  man  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
theatre  and  in  drama.      As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  Yeats 
and  Martyn  found  they  had  a  common  interest  in  drama  and  in  a 
drama  for  Ireland.      Shortly  after  this  meeting,  they  returned 
to  London,  went  to  see  George  Moore  and  the  following  inter- 
view brought  forth  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  in  1899.  This 
interview  had  best  be  described  by  George  Moore  as  he  puts  it 

down  in  his  book  "Hail  and  Farewell", 
(1) 

"They  clearly  had  come  to  me  on  great  business.  But 

about  what,  about  what?      I  waited  for  the  servant  to  leave 

the  room  and  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  they  both  broke  forth, 

telling  together  that  they  had  decided  to  form  a  literary 

theatre  so  I  sat  like  one  confounded,  saying  to  myself:  of 
(1)  Moore,  G.  -  Hail  and  Farewell,  pp. 58-46. 


course  they  know  nothing  about  independent  theatres,  and  in 
view  of  my  own  difficulties  in  gathering  sufficient  audience 
for  two  or  three  performances,  pity  began  to  stir  in  me  for 
their  forlorn  project.      A  forlorn  thing  it  was  surely  to 
bring  a  literary  play  to  Dublin I 

It  is  Yeats  I  said,  who  has  persuaded  Edward,  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  I  thought  how  cunningly  the  rook 
had  enticed  the  profound  owl  from  his  belfry. 

It  would  give  me  no  pleasure  whatever  to  produce  my 
plays  in  London,  Edward  said I      I  have  done  with  London, 

Martyn  would  prefer  the  applause  of  our  own  people, 
murmured  Yeats,  and  he  began  to  speak  of  the  by-streets  and 
the  lanes  and  the  alleys  and  how  one  feels  at  home  when  one 
is  among  ones  own  people. 

Ninety-nine  is  the  beginning  of  the  Celtic  ren- 
aissance, said  Edward. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  the  Celt  wants  a  renaissance 
and  badly;  he  has  been  going  down  in  the  world  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years. 

Interrupting  me  Edward  began  to  blurt  out  that  a 
uhange  had  come,  that  Dublin  was  no  longer  a  city  of  baristers, 
judges  and  officials  pursuing  a  round  of  mean  interests  and 
amusements,  but  the  capital  of  the  Celtic  renaissance. 

With  all  the  arts  for  crown  -  a  new  Florence,  I  said 
looking  at  Edward  incredulously,  scornfully  perhaps  for  to 


Moore,  G.  -  Hail  and  Farewell.  pp.38-4e. 


-  Or  -         .  .  ■!        »      -'  s  .  -— ^                                *          1  " 

(1) 

give  a  literary  theatre  to  Dublin  seemed  to  me  like  giving  a 

mule  a  holiday  and  when  he  pressed  me  to  say  if  I  were  with 

them,  I  answered  with  reluctance  that  I  was  not;  whereupon, 

and  without  further  intreaty  the  twain  took  up  their  hats  and 

sticks,  and  were  by  the  open  door  before  I  could  beg  them  not 

to  march  away  like  that,  but  to  give  me  time  to  digest  what 

they  had  been  saying  to  me.      Something  was  going  on  in 

Ireland  for  sure,  and  remembering  the  literary  tone  that  crept 

into  a  certain  Dublin  newspaper,  I  said,  I  am  with  you  but 

only  platonically. " 

Moore  found  out  later  how  Edward  and  Yeats  had 

arrived  at  an  agreement  to  found  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre. 
(2) 

Yeats  had  spent  the  summer  at  Coole  with  Lady  Gregory 
which  is  three  miles  from  Tillyra.      Edward  is  often  at  Coole; 
Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats  are  often  at  Tillyra;  Yeats  and  Edward 
had  written  plays.      The  drama  had  brought  them  together. 

In  this  manner  these  three  men  with  the  help  of 
Lady  Gregory  found  such  sponsors  as  A.  E.  and  John  Eglington 
for  their  works.      In  the  letters  to  the  sponsors  they  stated 
their  aims  as  follows;  "We  propose  to  have  performed  in  Dublin, 
in  the  spring  of  each  year,  certain  Celtic  and  Irish  plays 
which,  whatever  be  their  degree  of  excellence,  will  be  written 
with  a  high  ambition  and  so  to  build  up  a  Celtic  and  Irish 


(1)  Moore,  G.  -  Hail  and  Farewell,  pp. 38-40. 

(2)  Ibid.  -  pp.45. 


school  of  dramatic  literature.  —  We  are  confident  of  the 
support  of  all  Irish  people  who  are  weary  of  misrepresentation, 
in  carrying  out  a  work  that  is  outside  all  the  political 
questions  that  divide  us."      The  company  was  founded  and  in 
February  1900  the  first  play  was  given  --  "The  Bending  of  the 
Bough"  by  George  Moore  and  "Maeve"  by  Edward  Martyn.  For 
three  years  the  company  continued,  giving  six  plays  in  all. 

(i) 

Almost  all  elements  of  national  drama  was  brought  out  in  the 

achievements  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  for  these  six  plays 

included  political  plays,  plays  of  modern  manners,  the 

(2) 

psychological  play  and  the  historical  play.      It  lacked  but 
one  element,  the  folk  play  to  which  Yeats  attached  much 
importance.      The  lack  of  the  folk  play  was  a  noticeable 
defect  in  an  undertaking  which  was  engaged  in  creating  dramatic 
literature  representative  of  Ireland. 

In  1902  the  four  leaders  realized  that  their  aims 
were  not  the  same  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue 
their  work.      Martyn  and  Moore  were  for  the  drama  of  idea,  not 
necessarily  nationalistic.      Yeats,  on  the  other  hand,  was  for 
a  decidedly  nationalistic  drama.      Moore  and  Martyn  were  not  at 
all  interested  in  the  folk  drama  but  they  had  united  with  Yeats 
in  revolt  against  the  theatre  conditions  in  London.      In  the 
Beltaine,  the  organ  of  the  Literary  Theatre,  they  showed  their 
desire  to  do  such  work  as  Ibsen  did^      Moore  and  Martyn  were 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  Ireland's  Literary  Renaissance,  pp.305 

(2)  Ibid.  pp. 307-308 
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interested  in  social  and  psychological  drama.      Yeats,  of 
course,  was  interested  in  folk  lore  and  it  was  only  one  step 
from  it  to  his  peasant  plays.      Consequently,  there  could  be 
no  continuity  of  ideas  between  the  originators  of  the  movement 
for  the  only  common  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  the  general 
desire  to  bring  about  a  revolt  against  the  stereotyped  drama 
of  the  commercial  theatre .      As  the  three  year  experimental 
term  of  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  neared  its  end,  plans  were 
raised  to  continue  its  work  but  Yeats  and  Martyn  could  come  to 
no  agreement  so  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  disintergrated, 
but  the  elements  of  it  did  not  die  but  were  woven  into  a  new 
movement. 

(1) 

In  regard  to  Edward  Martyn,  there  seems  to  be  little 
recognition  of  his  work  in  drama  in  the  majority  of  books 
concerning  the  organization  of  this  movement.      Yeats  and  Lady 
Gregory  are  honored  and  praised,  as  indeed  they  should  be  for 
the  work  they  did,  but  no  one  seems  to  remember  that  it  was 
through  the  assistance  of  Martyn  that  Yeats  had  courage  to  do 
anything  along  this  line.      It  was  due  to  Martyn1 a  financial 
assistance  that  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre  was  able  to  continue 
as  long  as  it  did.      Then  again,  we  must  consider  that  the 
Irish  Literary  Theatre  was  the  forerunner  and  foster  parent  of 
the  Irish  National  Theatre,  thus  indirectly  Edward  Martyn 
assisted  in  bringing  it  forth.      Although  he  differed  with 
Yeats  in  the  type  of  work  that  should  be  produced  by  an 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  -  Ireland^  Literary  Renaissance,  pp. 293-303 


Irish  theatre,  he  has  done  much  to  bring  the  drama  to  the 

Irish  people .      He  has  brought  to  them  the  best  of  drama 

everywhere  in  addition  to  the  best  of  the  Irish  drama,  giving 

a  broader  outlook  to  the  dramatic  field  in  Ireland. 

About  this  time,  Yeats  had  been  introduced  to  the 

Fay  brothers  and  their  work  in  the  production  of  Irish  plays. 

Here  Yeats  found  something  more  to  his  line  of  thoughts  in 

regard  to  Irish  dramatics.      In  October  1902,  the  Pay  group 

plus  Lady  Gregory  and  Yeats  formed  the  Irish  National  Drama 

Company.      Yeats  was  elected  president,  A.  E.   (George  Russell) 

vice-president.      Lady  Gregory  and  others  interested  in  the 

movement  were  closely  allied  with  the  new  company  as  they  had 

a  definite  programme  unlike  that  conceived  by  Martyn  and  Moore. 
(1) 

The  three  basic  reasons  for  the  foundation  of  this  theatre, 
as  given  by  Yeats  today,  are; 

1«      The  desire  to  get  away  from  the  propaganda 
in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

2.  The  desire  to  get  away  from  the  politics  of 
the  country  in  literature  and  drama. 

3.  The  desire  to  give  to  the  people  plays  of 
their  own  country  made  of  the  material  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  people. 

Yeats  felt  that  the  movement  was  a  return  to  the 
people  and  must  tell  them  of  their  own  life  or  the  life  of 


(1)  Lecture  by  Yeats  -  Dec.  8,  1932,  Wellesley  College. 


(1) 

poetry  "where  everyman  can  see  his  own  image".      He  goes  on  to 

say  that  the  plays  about  drawing  rooms  were  written  for  people 

(2) 

who  live  in  drawing  rooms  but  "if  you  would  lift  up  the  man  of 

the  roads,  you  must  write  about  the  roads  or  the  great  history 

of  the  people".      This,  at  least,  was  the  aim  of  Yeats  in  the 

theatre  which  gives  the  theory  back  of  his  work. 

The  Fay  brothers  and  their  group  of  actors  worked 

hard  producing  their  plays,  as  most  of  them  had  to  work  during 

the  day  in  order  to  earn  their  living,  thus  leaving  them  only 

the  evening  to  give  over  to  rehearsing  and  perfecting  their 

acting.      The  Fay  brothers  who  had  unusual  ability  in  acting 

and  speaking,  directed  the  work,  studied  the  works  of  French 

masters  until  they  developed  a  soft  rhythmic  speech  and  a 

delicate  intonation  still  characteristic  of  the  Irish  players. 

This  development  of  the  Fay  brothers  fitted  in  with  Yeats !s 

(3) 

theory  of  drama  which  emphasized  four  points. 

1«      We  have  to  write  cr  find  plays  that  will  make 

the  theatre  a  place  of  intelligent  excitement — 
a  place  where  the  mind  goes  to  be  liberated. 
If  we  are  to  do  this  we  must  learn  that  beauty 
and  truth  are  always  justified  in  themselves. 
2.      If  we  are  to  restore  words  to  their  sovereign- 
ity, we  must  make  speech  more  important  than 
gesture • 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  -  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland,  pp.38 

(2)  Boyd,  E.  -  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland,  pp.38 
}3)  Yeats,  W.  B.  Plays  and  C ontr overs or ies •      pp. 45-48 


• 
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• 
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3.  We  must  simplify  acting  especially  in  poetic 
drama  and  in  prose  drama  that  is  remote  from 
real  life. 

4.  We  must  simplify  both  the  form  and  color  of 
scenery  and  costume.      It  would  be  better  to 
have  it  one  color  so  persons  in  the  play 
wherever  they  stand  may  harmonize  with  it  and 
preoccupy  our  attention. 

In  this  theory  of  drama  it  seems  that  Yeats  had  his  own  poetic 
drama  well  in  mind  while  stating  this  idea.      It  is  interesting 
to  find,  however,  that  this  policy  has  been  followed  in  nearly 
all  of  the  plays  put  on  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  group. 

At  one  of  the  darkest  moments  in  the  early  days  of 
the  company,  a  Miss  Horniman,  an  English  woman  interested  in 
the  repertory  work  of  the  theatre,  endowed  this  group  with 
enough  money  to  pay  the  players  for  six  years  so  their  whole 
time  could  be  spent  in  their  real  work.      On  Abbey  Street, 
Dublin,  Miss  Horniman  found  an  old  theatre  which  in  previous 
years  had  been  a  morgue,  had  it  renovated  and  gave  it  to  the 
Irish  company  for  six  years  free  of  charge.      In  1910,  this 
group  was  able  to  purchase  the  theatre  from  Miss  Horniman  by 
public  subscription. 

Since  1910  the  Irish  Theatre  has  been  able  to  set  up 
its  own  school  for  training  new  members  to  carry  on  its 
traditions.      It  has  been  able  to  carry  on  its  work  finan- 
cially but  under  the  Irish  Free  State,  it  is  given  a  subsidy 
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to  help  it  out  of  any  difficulties  that  may  arise.  Along 
with  this  gift,  is  the  requirement  that  at  least  ten  months 
of  the  year  the  Irish  National  Drama  Company  will  be  pro- 
ducing plays  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

In  the  above,  we  have  the  fundamental  outline  of 
the  Abbey  Theatre  or  Irish  National  Drama  Company.  This 
was  necessary,  of  course,  but  now  we  must  see  if  they  have 
accomplished  the  worthy  aims  and  desires  they  set  up.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  is  to  look  into  the  plays,  players  and 
dramatists  this  group  has  produced. 


CHAPTER  II  -  EARLY  GROUP  IN  THE  ABBEY  THEATRE 

By  the  earlier  group,  it  is  meant  the  first  dramatist 

who  produced  any  outstanding  work  plus  the  troop  of  actors 

developed  under  the  direction  of  the  Pay  brothers, 
(1) 

Of  the  first  dramatists,  the  most  important  and 
those  whose  works  have  lasted  are  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory  and  J. 
Millington  Synge.      Padriac  Colum  was  also  one  of  this  group 
but  after  writing  a  few  plays  for  the  Irish  National  Drama 
Company,  he  left  and  went  to  America  where  he  is  now  living, 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre 
is  in  the  imaginative  poetic  quality  found  especially  in  the 
plays  of  Yeats  and  Martyn.      Synge  and  Lady  Gregory  were  more 
matter  of  fact  but  their  material  came  from  a  source  essen- 
tially poetic.      In  Colum,  we  find  this  quality  but  we  also 
find  realism  and  middle  class  elements  which  follows  the 
Modern  English  School  of  Realists  rather  than  the  Irish  School 
of  which  he  was  a  part.      His  plays  dealt  with  the  economic 
problems  of  the  land  and  the  family.      Today  his  plays  are 
rarely  put  on  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  as  they  seem  to  have  been 
dropped  out  of  the  repertoire  since  he  left  his  native  land. 

Although  Yeats  took  an  active  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  company,  he  followed  up  this  work  with  plays 
for  the  company  to  produce,      Yeats  is  primarily  a  poet  who 
became  interested  in  a  dramatic  movement.      This  poetic  nature 
is  shown  in  almost  all  of  his  plays  coupled  with  a  mystic 

(1)  Boyd,  E,  -  Ireland1 s  Literary  Renaissance,  pp. 335-337, 
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trend  which  came,  no  doubt,  from  his  own  belief  in  magic. 
(1) 

Many  of  his  plays,  although  they  are  Irish  and  based  on  Irish 
folk  lore  and  legend,  seem  to  belong  very  far  off  to  another 
world  and  age.      Another  factor  predominant  in  many  of  his 
plays  is  his  symbolism.      His  imagination  is  in  the  world  of 
beautiful  ideas  rather  than  the  world  of  men  and  in  all  his 
plays,  he  shows  little  desire  to  create  a  human  character. 
His  characters  are  symbolic  or  fantastic  but  are  never  tangible 
people  and  unlike  the  characters  in  some  plays,  one  would 
never  get  to  know  them  or  recognize  them  as  friends.  They 
are  more  like  people  of  a  dream  as  they  frequently  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  audience.      These  factors  may  be  more 
definitely  brought  out  because  of  the  form  Yeats  uses  in  his 
writings.      He  is,  before  anything  else,  a  poet  and  his  drama 
is  noticeably  influenced  by  this  poetic  element.      His  leading 
idea  is  high  quest  for  beauty  which  is  the  chief  object  of  all 
art.      The  two  themes  used  frequently  in  his  plays  are  (1)  a 
struggle  between  the  material  and  spiritual  elements  of  life; 
the  world  opened  to  the  physical  eye  and  that  opened  to  the 
imagination  (2)  the  other  theme  is  Irish  Nationalism. 

Poetic  drama,  such  as  that  of  Yeats,  is  so  far  from 
life  that  it  lacks  emotion  and  action.      His  plays  frequently 
lack  movement  and  incident  but  the  language  is  beautiful.  In 
"Countess  Cathleen",  "Land  of  Heart's  Desire"  and  "Cathleen 
NiHoulihan"  are  exceptions  to  this  statement  as  the  dramatic 

(1)  Lewishom,  L.  -  Modern  Drama,  pp.267-276. 
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quality  in  these  plays  is  strong.      This  phase  of  drama 
approaches  a  ceremony  in  the  mystic  and  religious  sense  as  it 
deliberately  renounces  the  vital  and  meaningfulness  of  life. 

The  best  plays  of  Yeats  are  "cathleen  Ni  Houlihan", 
"Land  of  Heart* s  Desire"  and  "The  King»s  Threshold".      He  has 
written  some  comedies  but  they  seem  to  have  more  of  Lady 
Gregory's  work  in  them  than  that  of  Yeats  as  she  collaborated 
with  him  in  the  writing  of  such  plays  as  "The  Pot  of  Broth" 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  same  type  of  humor  found  in  the 
curtain  raisers  of  Lady  Gregory. 

In  "Cathleen  Ni  Houlihan",  one  finds  a  patriotic 

tragedy.      It  emphasises  the  political  aspirations  of  a 

nationalistic  Ireland.      If  the  idea  of  patriotism  in  this 
(1) 

play  is  recognized,  it  is  easily  understandable  but  if  this 
point  is  missed,  there  is  little  of  value  in  the  play;  there 
is  nothing  to  it.      The  plot  is  based  on  the  theme  of  Cathleen 
Ni  Houlihan  (Ireland)  coming  to  claim  the  best  of  the  young 
men  to  carry  on  her  work,  to  protect  her  and  fight  for  her. 
She  comes  to  the  home  where  the  son  is  to  be  married  the  next 
day,  but  after  listening  to  her  story,  the  boy,  Michael,  leaves 
his  home,  love,  and  future  life  to  follow  her  and  do  her 
bidding.      In  this  short  drama  in  prose,  Yeats  brings  out  the 
idea  of  the  unification  of  Ireland  through  the  assistance  and 
the  patriotism  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.      There  is 
little  action  in  the  play  but  the  beautiful  wording  inspires 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  -  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland,  pp. 63-66. 


the  audience  as  it  did  young  Michael,      "Cathleen  Ni  Houlihan" 
is  probably  the  most  dramatically  effective  one-act  play  in 
Irish  drama. 

"The  Land  of  Hearts  Desire"  is  a  simple  story  of 
mythology.      A  young  married  woman  hears  the  voice  of  the 
fairies  and  in  spite  of  the  love  for  her  husband,  the  pleadings 
of  the  priest  and  her  people,  she  goes  with  "the  little  ones" 
with  whom  one  may  dance  and  be  happy.      In  this  play,  Yeats, 
as  a  poet,  indicates  the  opposition  between  materialism  of 
human  existence  and  the  world  of  fancy.      It  is  this  thought 
that  seems  to  appeal  to  the  audience  for  there  is  little  else 
in  this  play  to  cause  it  to  be  revived  so  frequently  except 
this  theme  with  the  charm  and  music  of  its  language  which 
justifies  its  many  returns  to  the  theatre. 

"The  King!s  Threshold"  is  a  sort  of  personal  mani- 
festo or  apology  of  Yeats  for  forsaking  poetry  for  drama.  It 
also  gives  the  idea  that  Yeats  is  justifying  the  place  of  the 
artist  in  national  life.      Yeats  never  tires  of  celebrating 
the  poet  and  his  vocation  and  in  this  play  the  hero  takes  up 
the  challenge  of  a  practical,  materialistic  world  and  is 
prepared  to  defend  his  high  calling  by  death,  to  establish  its 
position  through  the  recognition  of  it  by  the  important  people 

of  the  country.      Of  the  two  points,  he  puts  across  the  last 

(1) 

one  more  effectively.      The  story  concerns  a  young  poet  who 
has  been  asked  to  leave  the  king*s  table  when  they  were 

(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama,  pp.139-140. 
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discussing  matters  of  state.      The  poet  thought  this  unfair 

and  vowed  to  starve  on  the  king!s  steps  until  he  was  returned 

to  his  former  position.      There  followed  a  period  of  starvation 

during  which  time  many  friends  pleaded  with  him  to  eat  and 

forget  but  at  last  he  dies  there  leaving  a  curse  upon  the 

kingts  house.      As  in  many  of  the  plays  of  Yeats,  the  story  is 

in  beautiful  verse  but  it  in  no  way  hampers  the  movement  of 

the  play.      This  play  was  always  a  success  in  the  Abbey  Theatre 

but  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  great  demand  for  this  play 

due,  no  doubt,  to  a  desire  of  the  people  for  plays  of  real 

life  and  real  events. 

A  common  reaction  to  Yeats  is  that  the  beauty  and 

music  of  the  lines  of  his  plays  are  enjoyed  more  when  read 

than  when  heard  in  the  theatre.      His  plays  do  not  have  enough 

of  the  dramatic  quality  in  them  to  make  them  a  stage  success 

but  when  they  are  read  aloud,  the  real  beauty  and  rhythm  is 

brought  out.      This  quality  may  be  lost  in  the  theatre  unless 

the  actor1 3  voice  is  perfectly  suited  to  this  type  of  play. 

We  remember  the  poetry  of  Yeats  and  his  work  in  the  Irish 

National  Theatre  perhaps  more  than  some  of  his  dramatic  works, 

but  we  must  concede  that  this  outstanding  contribution  is  the 
(1) 

folk  play.      Besides  this  type  of  drama,  he  has  helped  the 
Abbey  Theatre  in  three  ways;  (1)  through  long  and  conscientious 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  artistic  freedom,   (2)  through  complete 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  national  drama,   (3)  by  making  firm 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  -  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland. pp. 86 
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the  foundation  of  an  institution  unique  in  the  English  speaking 
world. 

John  Millington  Synge,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 


of  the  group,  produced  work  superior  to  any  other  dramatist 

(1) 


of  the  Abbey  Theatre.      Yeats  found  him  in  France  in  a  student 

hotel,  sent  him  home  to  study  the  Aran  Island  people  and  it 

was  from  his  stay  in  this  wild  part  of  Ireland  that  Synge 

obtained  much  of  the  material  for  his  plays  which  he  recorded 

in  his  book  "The  Aran  Islands".      Prom  these  islands,  he  also 

brought  back  the  rhythmic  speech  of  these  people  which  Is 
(2) 

"Elizeabethen  in  texture  and  Gaelic  in  idiom".      Through  the 

choice  of  the  exact  words,  Synge  could  create  the  atmosphere 

required  to  put  the  audience  in  the  mood  for  the  play.  There 

is  little  doubt  that  the  peasant  play  owes  its  success  to  this 

writer  who  could  reveal  its  dramatic  and  poetic  possibilities 

and  its  appeal  to  the  people.      In  his  whole  life  (39  years), 

Synge  wrote  only  six  plays  but  they  were  the  best  produced  in 

Ireland  and  are  Ireland* s  gift  to  contemporary  drama.  In 

Ireland  none  of  Synge* s  play3  were  readily  accepted  as  there 

were  riots  in  the  theatre  almost  every  time  a  new  play  of 

(3) 

Synge* s  was  put  on.      The  greatest  riot  in  the  Abbey  Theatre 

(1)  Bourgeois,  M.  -  John  Millington  Synge  and  the  Iri3h 

Theatre,  pp.90. 

(2)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama. pp. 148. 

(3)  Corkery,  D.  -  Synge  and  the  Anglo  Irish  Literature .pp. 179. 
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occurred  when  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  was  produced. 
For  a  week  the  players  were  hissed  and  abused  but  in  the  end, 
the  play  was  accepted  by  the  people.      Of  all  Synge fs  plays 
the  three  that  have  been  outstanding  are  "in  the  Shadow  of  the 
Glen",  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  and  "The  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World",  plays  which  after  twenty  five  years  draw  a  large  enthu 
siastic  audience. 

The  play,  "In  the  Shadow  of  the  Glen"  has  been 
called  an  ironic  comedy  but  it  is  not  exactly  that,  as  Synge 
turns  from  one  mood  to  another,  from  tragedy  to  comedy,  making 
it  difficult  to  catalogue  this  play.      It  has  no  purpose;  it 
does  not  warn  against  youth  marrying  age,  but  it  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  woman  married  to  an  old  man  who  hates  her; 
suspecting  her  of  unfaithfulness,  he  plays  a  trick  on  her  by 
pretending  that  he  is  dead;  he  overhears  her  making  plans  for 
a  future  marriage.      The  play  was  met  with  hostility  for  the 
audience  thought  he  was  criticising  the  morality  of  the  Irish 
peasant  woman  who  had  been  placed  on  a  pedestal.      Instead  of 
this,  Synge  intended  to  bring  out  the  loneliness  and  the 
mystery  of  the  Wicklow  mountains,  the  need  of  this  woman  for 
companionship  and  her  desire  for  happiness  and  freedom.  This 
was  Synge1 s  first  play  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  amateur  in 
it  as  it  is  a  finished  piece  of  work. 

"Riders  to  the  Sea"  is  one  of  the  finest  one -act 
plays  in  the  theatre  today.  Although  deeply  moving  it  is 
above  emotional  upset,  for  the  woman  who  had  lost  seven  sons 
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and  had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  the  eighth  son  is  beyond 
crying  but  is  resigned  as  she  faces  the  sea  for  there  is 
nothing  left  for  it  to  take  from  her.      The  tragedy  in  this 
play  rises  from  the  conflict  of  this  hardy  race  of  people  with 
the  powerful  unmerciful  ocean.      These  peasants  could  not 
prevail  against  it  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  abuse  and 
tragedy  it  could  bring  into  their  lives.      This  play  is  not 
gloomy  or  depressing  but  it  carries  a  solemn  note  in  its  heroic 
human  characters,  the  greatness  of  its  setting  and  the  sense  of 
power  of  struggle.      Very  seldom  do  we  find  in  modern  work  the 
simple  words  of  a  language  used  with  such  directness  and  clear- 
ness producing  the  effect  required.      Synge  knew  the  people 
about  whom  he  was  writing,  knew  their  problems,  their  pleasures 
and  fears,  thus  was  able  in  this  brief  play  to  give  us  an 
understanding  of  these  people  which  makes  a  lasting  impression. 

"Playboy  of  the  Western  World"  is  a  satire  on  the 
backward  sections  of  Ireland  but  the  picture  he  draws  is  equal- 
ly true  of  a  similar  section  in  almost  any  country.      It  is  the 
story  of  a  young  fellow  who  thinks  he  has  killed  his  father. 
He  ran  away  to  a  small  village  where  he  took  refuge.  The 
people  make  a  hero  of  him  because  he  has  dared  to  kill  his 
"da"  but  his  father  comes  and  finds  him,  much  to  his  chagrin. 
Synge  puts  this  play  across  with  his  rich  clever  humor,  his 

beautiful  lines  and  his  perfect  sense  of  the  dramatic  touch. 
(1) 

Synge  paints  this  play  in  high  colors  but  with  such  careful 

(1)  Corkery,  D.  -  Synge  and  the  Anglo-Irish  Liter ature.pp-195. 

blending  that  he  leaves  a  perfectly  unified  surface. 

Synge* s  humor  borders  on  absurdity  but  in  this  way 
he  brings  out  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people  of  his  country, 
particularly  the  queer  contradictions  in  the  Irish  character 
in  which  there  are  strong  traits  of  common  sense  and  wild 
romance.      Synge  in  his  sardonic  humor  seems  to  enjoy  bringing 
to  light  the  faults  of  some  pet  virtue  that  the  people  have 
held  up  as  an  established  fact.      Although  he  was  sympathic 
and  a  kind  hearted  person,  Synge  could  see  through  the  senti- 
mentality of  the  people  and  see  the  real  thing  uncolored  by 
romance  or  imagination.      This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  "Playboy 
of  the  Western  World"  which  gives  much  of  his  own  outlook  on 
life.      This  man  faced  situations  squarely,  honestly  and  noted 
all  that  was  in  them  from  laughter  to  tears. 

In  all  Synge1 s  plays,  the  language  is  an  unceasing 
source  of  beauty;  it  is  through  this  that  he  beings  us  to  the 
mood  of  the  play.      His  language  is  not  that  of  the  people  of 
the  Aran  Islands  but  an  adaptation  of  it.      It  is  artificial; 
it  is  unique  but  it  is  beautiful  and  it  added  life  and  color 
to  the  setting  Synge  had  made  for  it.      It  is  through  the  use 
of  this  language  that  the  plays  of  Synge  are  raised  above  the 
sordid  ugliness  which  is  apt  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  modern 
realistic  drama. 

With  the  exception  of  "The  Tinker »s  Wedding",  Synge »s 
other  plays  are  as  interesting  and  as  cleverly  done  as  the 
three  mentioned  above  but  they  have  not  had  the  same  appeal  to 
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the  audience.      Syngeis  other  plays  are  of  high  dramatic 

value;  all  are  superior  to  the  majority  of  plays  produced  by 

the  Abbey  Theatre  and  again,  it  is  Yeats  we  must  thank  for  he 

turned  Synge  toward  drama  with  the  result  that  the  best  Irish 

plays  of  peasant  life  were  produced. 

These  two  playwrights,  Synge  and  Yeats,  produced 

material  of  a  serious  nature  for  the  most  part,  but  these 

works  were  lightened  by  the  short  one-act  comedy  of  Lady 

Gregory  who  supplied  a  new  stimulus  to  the  movement.  Lady 

Gregory  was  primarily  a  writer  of  comedy  and  she  exploited  this 

vein  for  the  reason  that  the  Irish  Theatre  needed  comedy. 

Her  chief  gift  was  the  ability  to  use  dialogue  in  which  we 

find  a  free  use  of  a  vivid  imagination  and  vast  absurdity. 

These  plays  are  produced  with  speed  and  constantly  occurring 

incidents  which  only  add  to  the  amusing  situation.      The  plays 

are  essentially  Irish  in  character,  speech  and  humor.  There 

is  a  great  deal  of  the  inevitable  quarreling  and  a  frequent 

turning  of  the  others  on  the  leading  figure.      These  plays  are 

simple  in  theme  and  structure  but  they  are  popular  and  amusing 

to  the  audience.      She  has  written  about  twenty  five  of  these 

short  plays  such  as  "Spreading  the  News",  "The  Rising  of  the 

Moon",  "The  Workhouse  Ward"  and  "Hyacinth  Halvey"  the  last  of 

(1) 

which  is  based  on  a  simple,  psychological  truth  "Reputation 
is  in  a  great  measure  a  matter  of  password  or  emotion".  All 


(1)  Clark,  B.  H.  -  The  Study  of  Modern  Drama,  pp.337. 


these  plays  take  one  simple  incident  and  bring  it  out  in  all 
its  comic  elements,  touched  with  an  undercurrent  of  satire. 

Her  play  "The  Gaol  Gate"  is  a  tragedy  in  one -act 
concerning  the  sorrow  of  a  mother  and  a  young  wife  who  came  to 
the  prison  to  see  the  son  who  is  to  be  executed  unless  he 
discloses  the  identity  of  his  companions  in  some  crime.  Their 
grief  is  great  when  they  hear  that  he  is  already  dead  but  they 
rejoice  in  his  loyalty  to  his  friends.      It  is  a  tragic 
experience,  well  portrayed,  reminding  one  of  "Riders  to  the 
Sea"  but  it  does  not  give  quite  the  same  sense  of  resignation 
or  completeness  as  does  the  play  of  Synge.      "The  Gaol  Gate" 
is  saved  from  being  a  tiresome,  dragged  out  incident  by  its 
shortness  and  concentration.      The  method  used  is  little  more 
than  a  narration  in  the  form  of  a  tableau.      If  this  was 
extended  to  three  acts,  there  is  every  indication  that  it 
would  lack  dramatic  interest  as  is  found  in  most  of  her  full 
length  tragedies.      This  does  not  appear  in  the  comedy  because 
of  the  dialogue  which  has  its  own  action. 

Besides  the  comedies,  she  has  written  plays  of 
Irish  folk  history  which  are  dramatic  translations  of  the 
legends  of  mythology.      Five  of  these  plays  have  been  produced 
by  the  Abbey  Theatre  but  the  finest  tragedy,  "Grania",  has 
never  been  produced.      It  is  based  on  the  folk  tale  of  Grania 
who  was  to  marry  an  older  man,  Finn,  but  through  him  she  meets 
Diarmund  a  younger  and  more  attractive  man.      Diarmund  is 
faithful  to  his  friend  and  will  not  become  Grania' s  lover 
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until  by  some  incident  they  are  forced  to  live  together  for  a 

week.      When  Finn  returns  and  accuses  them  of  being  lovers, 

Diarmund  rushes  to  battle  and  is  killed  so  Grania  returns  to 
(1) 

Finn.      When  Lady  Gregory  was  asked  why  she  chose  this  story, 
she  replied,  "I  think  I  turned  to  Grania  because  so  many  had 
written  about  the  sad,  lovely  Deirdre  who,  when  overtaken  by 
sorrow,  made  no  good  battle  to  the  last,      Grania  had  more 
will  power  and  for  good  or  evil  twice  took  the  shaping  of  her 
life  into  her  own  hands."      In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lady 
Gregory  is  best  known  because  of  her  humor,  her  longer,  tragical 
folk  history  plays  are  superior  to  anything  she  had  done  before 
for  they  were  more  complete  and  more  skilfully  handled  than 
were  the  comedies  that  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
dialogue  to  make  them  a  success. 

To  Lady  Gregory,  who  died  last  year,  the  Abbey 
Theatre  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  work  in  the  early 
days  of  the  theatre.      She  worked  diligently  in  building  up 
the  company,  in  organizing  the  group,  in  finding  sponsors  for 
it  and  in  bringing  out  her  humorous  pieces  just  when  the 
repertoire  of  the  theatre  was  getting  too  heavy  and  serious. 
Her  farces  brought  back  the  people,  amused  them  and  prepared 
them  for  the  more  serious  plays  to  be  found  in  the  Abbey 
Theatre. 

All  of  these  plays  were  brought  before  the  world 
through  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  amateurs  led  by  the 

(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama,  pp.161 
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Pay  brothers,      Frank  Fay  was  an  elocutionist;  he  built  up  the 

speaking  voice  of  the  company.      His  brother,  W.  G.  Fay,  was  a 

comedian  who  formed  and  brought  out  most  of  the  comic  charac- 

(1) 

ters  of  the  plays.      In  this  group  of  amateurs,  store  clerks 

and  bookkeepers,  were  Sara  Allgood,  Marie  OfNeill  and  Marie 

NicSuibhlaigh  who  developed  their  talents  to  a  high  degree 

becoming  keen  interpreters  of  the  parts  they  were  to  take. 

This  was  a  very  versatile  group  as  each  member  had  to  be  ready 

to  take  any  part  assigned  him  whether  it  be  young  or  old, 

tragic  or  comic. 

Lady  Gregory  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  group  through 

(2) 

a  letter  she  received  from  Frank  Fay  in  1902;  "I  received  your 
kind  note,  also  enclosures  for  which  we  are  much  obliged.  We 
are  indeed  getting  into  very  flourishing  conditions,  for  if 
things  only  continue  in  the  present  state,  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  a  fairly  good  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year.      About  the  performance  and  how  it  worked  out.  I 
spent  twenty  five  shillings  on  printing  etc.,  and  we  took 
altogether  about  four  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  so  I  see  no 
reason  to  complain  financially.      But  I  find  the  stage  very 
small  and  the  want  of  dressing  rooms  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  manage  about  the  scenery  as  all  our  actors  have  to  stand 
against  the  wall  while  it  is  being  changed.      I  think,  however, 
we  can  struggle  through  if  we  don*t  attempt  very  large  pieces. 

(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama,  pp.116 

(2)  Gregory,  Lady  -  Our  Irish  Theatre,  pp.32 

The  hall  was  very  cold,  but  I  think  I  can  manage  a  stove  to  get 
over  that."      These  conditions  were  changed  however  when  they 
went  into  the  Abbey  Theatre  as  it  was  warm,  roomy  by  comparison 
and  was  supplied  with  dressing  rooms.      They  continued  working 
very  hard  putting  on  plays  in  spite  of  the  riots  and  the  at- 
tempts to  stop  them.      They  never  knew  how  long  they  could  keep 
going  for  if  the  people  of  Dublin  disapproved  of  any  one  point 
in  the  play,  they  would  cause  disturbances  in  the  theatre  and 
follow  it  up  with  letters  of  complaint  in  the  papers.  The 
Abbey  Theatre  weathered  all  these  storms  until  1907  when  the 

greatest  storm  of  all  came  over  SyngeTs  "Playboy  of  the 

(1) 

Western  World".      The  riot  at  the  theatre  continued  for  about 
a  week  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  people  accepted  the 
play  and  the  Abbey  Theatre  seemed  to  have  more  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  Dublin  people.      Prom  this 
time,  the  way  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre  was  comparatively 
smooth  as  they  were  the  accepted  group  of  Irish  players  of 
Irish  plays.      It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  second  period 
of  their  work  for  they  were  now  an  established  group  of  actors. 

This  early  group  of  writers  and  players  produced 
the  folk  plays  of  Yeats,  the  folk  history  plays  of  Lady  Gregory, 
the  peasant  plays  of  Synge  and  those  of  Colum  dealing  more 
with  the  economic  questions  in  the  peasant's  life*  They 
dealt  with  tragedy,  comedy  and  the  farces  of  Lady  Gregory's 
one-act  plays.      They  laid  the  basis  for  the  younger 


(1)  Lecture  by  Yeats  -  December  8,  1932,  Wellesley  College. 


playwrights  who  were  to  follow  and  they  developed  the 
traditional  form  of  acting  that  was  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Abbey  Theatre  players  for  all  time*      The  younger  writers, 
generally,  have  been  realists  following  the  standards  set 
by  John  Millington  Synge.      None  have  completely  achieved 
the  heights  Synge  reached,  but  there  has  been  some  who 
produced  plays  of  value,  worthy  of  the  notice  of  their  native 
country  and  of  all  people  interested  in  national  drama.  In 
this  manner  the  first  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Irish 
National  Theatre  closed  for  they  had  attained  acknowledgment 
of  their  ability,  fame  and  a  relative  success. 


CHAPTER  III  -  WORK  OF  THE  LATER  GROUP 

The  second  phase  of  the  Irish  National  Drama  Company 

began  with  a  firm  foundation,  tradition,  backing  and  a  general 

(1) 

sense  of  security.      It  was  able  to  support  itself  financially 
but  when  the  Irish  Free  State  came  into  being,  it  allotted  this 
group  an  annual  subsidy  of  one  thousand  pounds  as  it  is  the 
only  institution  of  this  sort  which  the  Irish  government  has 
felt  worthy  to  receive  this  aid.      It  is  the  only  government 
subsidized  theatre  in  the  world  today. 

Into  this  setting  came  a  host  of  new  writers  all  with 
the  hopes  of  becoming  a  Synge  or  a  Yeats.      The  writings  of 
these  two  men  in  addition  to  the  comedies  of  Lady  Gregory 
served  as  a  standard  in  the  field  of  drama,  but  sometimes 
these  new  writers  only  skim  the  surface  and  do  not  get  at  the 
real  element  that  made  these  other  plays  successful.  Perhaps 
the  larger  portion  of  the  new  playwrights  fell  short  of  the 
traditional  mark  but  out  of  this  group  came  Lennox  Robinson, 
T.  C.  Murray,  Sean  0* Casey,  St.  John  Ervine  whose  works  have 
been  in  the  realistic  field.      George  Shiels  has  supplied 
some  of  the  best  comedies  and  Lord  Dunsany  supplied  the 
fantastic  element.      There  are  people  who  came  into  this 
field  more  recently  than  those  mentioned  above  but  as  yet 
they  have  provided  little  that  would  justify  classifying  them 
with  the  Irish  playwrights  of  higher  standing. 

Of  the  group  of  realists,  Lennox  Robinson  is  the 


(1)  Talk  by  Arthur  Shields  -  May  1933,  Boston. 


best  known  because  of  his  plays  and  also  because  of  his  work 
as  an  actor,  producer  and  manager  of  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
Robinson's  earliest  play  "The  Clancy  Name"  showed  that  he  had 
a  firm  dramatic  grip.      It  was  a  well  thought  out  plot, 
developed  up  to  a  certain  point  and  then  allowed  to  die  out. 
He  followed  the  lead  of  Synge  and  Colum  in  the  theme  of  this 
play  for  it  was  based  on  the  pride  of  the  Irish  peasant  in 
land  and  their  name.      Many  of  his  earlier  plays  had  a  bitter 
ironic  quality.      They  gave  a  picture  of  human  nature  which 
showed  the  people  as  mean  petty  creatures.      Instead  of 
feeling  the  greatness  of  humans,  we  feel  the  futility  of  their 
struggle. 

Of  all  his  plays,  the  first  comedy,  produced  in 
1916,  was  on  real  human  material.      The  "Whiteheaded  Boy" 
calls  forth  hearty  laughter,  shows  a  clear  observation  of 
human  nature  in  general  and  Irish  life  in  particular  and  a 
much  deeper  sympathy  for  humans  than  was  found  in  his  earlier 
plays.      This  play  shows  how  the  favorite  son  is  given  all 
the  education  and  good  things  of  life  while  the  others 
sacrifice  for  him.      When  he  failed  his  examinations,  the 

■ 

family  turned  against  him  but  he  was  clever  enough  to  come 
out  on  top  in  the  end.  The  strength  of  this  play  lies  in 
the  unrestricted  drollery  of  speech  combined  with  the  subject 
matter  which  develops  naturally  and  logically  with  a  humor 
which  appeals  to  most  audiences.  The  comedy  rises  out  of 
the  relationship  between  the  characters  who  are  foolish 
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delightful  people,  all  very  much  alive,  and  is  not  forces 

but  pleasing  and  original. 
(1) 

Many  of  Robinson^  other  plays  deal  with  political 
situations  such  as  "Patriots"  a  vivid  picture  of  Irish 
politics,  "The  Lost  Leader"  which  deals  with  Parnell  and 
"The  Dreamers"  a  historic  play  which  treats  of  the  last 
chapters  of  Robert  Emmet's  life.      In  all  these  plays  Robinson 
developed  a  more  sympathic  outlook  on  humanity  and  it  replaced 
the  cynicism  of  his  earlier  plays* 

One  of  his  latest  plays  "The  Big  House",  produced 
in  1926,  deals  with  the  position  of  the  land  owning  class  of 
old  Ireland  during  the  present  time.      In  this  play  the 
Abbey  Theatre  is  turning  a  bit  from  the  folk  and  peasant  plays 
to  that  of  the  upper,  middle  and  land  owning  class,  bringing 
out  the  dividing  line  between  the  members  of  this  class  and 
the  people  of  the  country  side.      In  brief,  the  people  of 
the  manor  house  during  the  troubled  condition  in  Ireland 
after  the  World  War  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  part 
of  Ireland;  they  are  intruders  to  be  treated  as  such.  As 
the  conditions  get  worse,  the  "Black  and  Tans"  raid  the  house 
and  it  is  finally  burned  by  the  Republicans.      All  these 
happenings  changed  the  opinion  of  the  daughter  of  the  family 
who  turned  toward  the  Irish  movement  to  do  all  in  her  power 
to  help  the  situation  but  the  older  Alcocks  do  not  change 
their  views  or  their  manner  of  living.      The  older  characters 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  -  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland,  pp.165. 

do  not  come  up  to  all  the  situations;  they  do  not  seem  suited 
to  cope  with  the  conditions  but  toward  the  end  of  the  play 
they  take  a  firmer  grip  on  life  and  decide  important  questions 
to  fit  their  needs*      However,  when  the  Abbey  Theatre  players 
put  on  this  play  they  interpret  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
more  forceful  and  expressive  of  the  conditions.      They  give  it 
determination  and  understanding  which  might  not  be  gained  by 
an  outsider  through  the  reading  of  the  play.      Robinson,  again 
brought  into  this  play  through  the  daughter  Kate,  the  need  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  between  these  two  classes  of  people 
if  Ireland  was  to  be  a  country  of  importance. 

Since  that  time,  he  has  produced  "Far  Off  Hills" 
based  on  the  idea  that  "far  away  hills  are  greener".  This 
play  takes  us  into  a  family  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  three 
daughters  who  are  ruled  wisely  but  too  well  by  the  oldest  one. 
This  girl  felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  take  care  of  the  home 
and  wait  until  the  younger  two  were  grown  up  and  educated  and 
until  her  father1 s  sight  was  restored  before  she  could  enter 
the  convent.      The  younger  girls,  who  felt  that  Marion  was 
too  strict  with  them,  worked  out  a  plan  by  which  their  father 
would  marry  again  leaving  Marion  free  to  go  her  way.  The 
plans  worked  out  fairly  well  but  Marion  finds  out  that  she 
does  not  want  to  go  to  the  convent;  Harold  finds  that  he  does 
not  really  love  Marion,  for  when  they  can  have  what  they  always 
desired,  they  do  not  want  it.      It  is  a  pleasant,  enjoyable 
bit  out  of  the  lives  of  pleasant  people.      There  is  nothing 
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startling  or  new  in  it  but  it  is  a  play  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed  for  its  clever  humor  and  the  sly  proceedings  of  the 
family  to  help  out  fate  in  bringing  about  their  desires* 
When  this  play  was  produced  in  Boston,  the  players  seemed  to 
take  the  audience  right  into  the  middle  class  Irish  home, 
involve  you  in  their  difficulties  and  the  working  out  of 
their  problems.      There  are  frequent  amusing  incidents  and 
times  when  you  feel  that  Marion  is  too  strict  with  the  younger 
girls.      There  is  a  pleasant  informality  about  these  people 
as  they  are  given  us  by  the  Abbey  Players  that  makes  them 
appear  real  and  near  to  us. 

T.  C.  Murray,  a  schoolteacher,  gives  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  southern  Irish 
peasant  with  so  much  truthfulness  that  it  borders  on 
brutality  but  he  avoids  the  sarcastic,  ironic  quality  that 
was  found  in  Robinson's  earlier  works.      It  is  nearer  to 
Synge's  works  in  theme  and  general  handling  but  the  artist  in 
Synge  places  his  plays  at  a  higher  level. 

His  two  most  notable  tragedies  are  "Birthright" 
produced  in  1910  which  was  proclaimed  by  some  critics  to  be 
the  best  play  of  the  year  and  "Maurice  Harte"  in  1912.  Both 
are  realistic  and  have  a  frank,  harsh,  honest  quality  but  they 
are  more  complete  in  picture  and  show  a  deeper  feeling  for 
humanity  than  Murray's  shorter  plays. 

"Birthright"  shows  the  grim  attachment  of  the 

• 

laborer  for  the  land.      It  is  a  tragedy  showing  violent 
passion,  the  rage  of  a  boy  being  cheated  out  of  his  land. 
The  play  is  based  on  the  question  of  inheritance;  one  son 
must  leave  the  land.      It  was  always  promised  to  the  older 
boy  who  was  a  light  hearted,  amiable  chap  who  apparently  has 
no  great  interest  in  farming.      His  father  became  angry  with 
him  and  decided  to  leave  the  land  to  the  younger  son  which 
resulted  in  a  fight  between  the  two  boys  and  the  death  of 
Hugh  the  older  boy.      Throughout  this  play  the  mother,  Maura, 
is  the  unifying  force  which  holds  these  antagonistic  people 
together.      The  play  revolves  around  her  even  in  its  final 
tragedy  when  she  tries  to  avert  some  terrible  ending  which  she 
had  feared  would  come. 

This  same  mother  and  son  theme  is  carried  out  in 
"Maurice  Harte".      The  mother1 s  pride  in  her  son  forces  him 
to  carry  on  his  studies  for  the  priesthood  when  he  feels  that 
he  is  not  fitted  for  this  life  and  this  results  in  his  return- 
ing to  her  insane.      The  terrible  ending  of  this  play  is 
worked  out  with  such  restraint  and  so  effectively  that  there 
is  no  feeling  of  horror  or  repulsion  but  only  the  tearing  down 
of  long  established,  perhaps  selfish  hopes  and  the  adding  of 
greater  sorrow  to  the  mother  of  this  boy. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  both  these  plays  in  the 
incidents  used  to  bring  about  the  desired  ending.      There  are 
times  when  they  seem  to  be  decidedly  forced  but  with  all  this 
the  plays  have  many  qualities  of  value. 
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Since  these  two  plays  were  produced,  Murray  has 

continued  teaching  school,  turning  out  an  occasional  play,  but 

in  spite  of  the  excellent  quality  of  most  of  them,  he  has  had 

little  recognition  until  his  play  "Autumn  Fire"  in  1924.  This 

is  the  tragedy  of  a  man  who  married  a  young  woman  who  is  loved 

by  his  son»      The  father  becomes  an  invalid  and  hearing  the 

gossip  of  friends  he  feels  that  his  wife  is  unfaithful  to  him, 
(1) 

This  is  one  of  Murray1 s  best  plays  but  it  is  not  a  great  play 
because  it  refuses  to  face  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
situation.      In  many  of  his  plays,  Murray  brings  out  clearly 
the  plot  but  rarely  does  he  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem 
nor  does  he  end  his  plays  on  the  stage  but  lets  his  characters 
wander  off  and  the  audience  is  left  to  speculate  on  the  out- 
come.     Critics  vary  greatly  in  their  estimate  of  this  man  as 
some  have  said  he  is  merely  a  writer  of  melodrama  and  at  least 
one  has  called  him  the  world* s  greatest  dramatist.      Both  of 
these  estimates  are  extreme  for  although  Murray  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  the  Irish  dramatists  and  the  chief 
Catholic  dramatist,  he  is  not  a  genius  nor  are  his  plays  the 
best  ever  produced. 

In  the  period  after  the  World  War  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  production  of  plays  by  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
They  seemed  to  be  living  on  the  past  glory  and  the  name  of 
the  theatre  'rather  than  any  efforts  of  their  own.  This 

(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama,  pp. 185-194. 
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period  of  inactivity  was  ended  by  the  appearance  of  Sean 

0! Casey  as  a  playwright  for  the  Irish  National  Theatre. 

0* Casey  gives  us  a  realistic  picture  of  the  Dublin  slum  life, 

in  the  troubled  years  of  internal  upset  during  and  after  the 
(1) 

World  War.      He  violates  rules  of  the  older  formal  drama  and 
even  the  practices  of  the  most  modern  realists.  O'Casey 
constantly  intermingles  comedy  and  tragedy  by  putting  them 
side  by  side,  but  he  is  safe  in  doing  this  as  he  knows  very 
well  where  he  is  going;  he  does  this  because  he  feels  the 
pathetic  irony  of  the  life  he  is  portraying  in  its  comic 
bitterness,  its  tragic  devotion  to  ideals.      The  language  of 
0* Casey* s  characters  is  wittier  and  sharper  than  that  of 
Synge  but,  of  course,  it  is  less  poetic  even  though  there  is 
a  certain  rhythm  which  can  be  felt  at  times  in  his  lines.  He 
has  no  set  form  but  as  a  realist  he  makes  the  form  serve  the 
purpose  he  has  in  mind. 

His  play  "Juno  and  the  Paycock",   "The  Shadow  of  a 
Gunman"  and  "The  Plough  and  the  Stars"  are  all  serious  and  to 
him  tragic  but  they  have  been  played  and  accepted  as  comedies. 
In  May  1928,  the  play  "The  Silver  Tassie"  was  rejected  by  the 
director  and  this  brought  about  a  bitter  quarrel  between 
Yeats  and  01 Casey  with  the  result  that  01 Casey  left  the 
1".hftflt;r>A.       Tn   the   "Si  Ivfif  Tassie".   Otfiaaev  seems  to  be  b"pinff  — 
ing  out  a  new  method  and  using  different  subject  matter  than 
formerly.      It  opens  in  a  Dublin  tenement  as  is  usual  in 

(1)  Eaton,  P.  W.  -  The  Drama  of  England,  pp. 278-285. 

O'Casey's  plays  but  in  the  last  act  he  goes  off  on  a  philo- 
sophical tangent  which  leaves  an  awkward  and  almost  unfinished 
ending  to  the  play.      This  play  has  little  in  common  with  those 
usually  produced  by  the  Abbey  Theatre;  it  has  little  in  common 
with  the  other  works  of  0' Casey  and  there  are  many  points  in 
it  that  would  not  appeal  to  the  public. 

Juno  and  the  Paycock  are  Mrs.  and  Captain  Boyle  who 
have  two  children,  Mary  a  young  working  girl  and  Johnnie  who 
is  an  invalid,      The  entire  family  is  supported  by  Juno  and 
Mary,  for  the  Paycock  cannot  ever  find  a  job.      Into  this 
household  comes  Bentham  with  the  story  of  a  legacy  which  is 
coming  to  Jack  Boyle.      The  family  celebrates  and  buys  many 
new  things  but  as  the  doubt  gradually  grows  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  legacy,  the  furniture  and  the  clothing  are  taken  away; 
Johnnie  is  killed  as  a  spy;  Mary  is  disgraced  and  the  whole 
play  ends  on  a  note  of  unexpected  tragedy.      All  through  the 
play  0! Casey  causes  the  audience  to  laugh  and  be  amused  by 
Captain  Boyle  and  his  friend  Joxer  but  the  bitter  ending 
changes  our  attitude  toward  them  to  pity.      0f Casey  pictures 
the  brutal  hoplessnes3  of  this  side  of  Ireland,  her  inability 
to  cope  with  such  situations;  a  miserable  struggle  for 
existence  in  a  miserable  world. 

"The  Shadow  of  a  Gunman"  is  inferior  in  workmanship 
to  "Juno  and  the  Paycock".      Although  the  idea  that  the  woman 
is  sacrificed  for  the  men  is  similar,  the  play  is  worked  out 
differently.      Two  men,  Dovaren,  a  poetic  dreamer  and  Shields, 
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a  salesman,  live  in  a  tenement  house  where  Minnie  Powell  also 

has  a  room.      Some  bombs  are  found  in  the  men' 3  room  just  as 

the  house  is  being  searched,  so  Minnie  takes  them  to  her  room 

for  she  thinks  the  "Black  and  Tans"  will  not  disturb  her. 

The  bombs  are  found;  Minnie  is  taken  prisoner;  when  she  tries 

to  escape,  she  is  killed.      Here  again  the  innocent  is  injured 

by  the  action  and  lack  of  thought  of  other  people.  This 

play  concerns  the  struggle  between  the  rebels  and  the  "Black 

and  Tans"  in  1920.      0* Casey  pictures  the  conditions  but 

instead  of  strong  characters  as  one  might  expect,  he  puts  into 

this  play  two  weaklings  who  have  neither  courage  of  their 

convictions  nor  the  ability  to  face  the  result  of  their 

actions.      They  have  saved  their  own  lives  at  the  cost  of 

Minnie  Powell^  and  that  is  all  that  mattered.      0* Casey 

mingled  pity  with  the  bitterness  one  would  feel  toward  these 

two  creatures. 

0* Casey  was  the  greatest  find  since  the  World  War. 

He  brought  to  the  stage  a  new  kind  of  life,  that  of  the  Dublin 

slums,  but  he  uses  that  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  new 

form  of  art.      His  realism  is  so  close  to  facts  that  it  has 

been  called  photographic;  it  is  tragic  and  intense  and  yet 

three-fourths  of  the  dialogue  gives  laughter,  for  although 

the  sense  of  tragedy  may  be  in  the  background,  it  seldom  blots 

out  the  general  atmosphere  of  humor  until  the  climax  is 

reached.      He  knows  the  people  he  creates  because  he  is  one 

of  them  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  realness  of 
the  people  of  his  plays. 
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Lord  Dunsany  is  an  amateur  in  the  best  sense  of  the 

(1) 

word;  he  does  his  work  for  his  own  pleasure.      His  plays  are 
the  romantic  satiric  reaction  of  a  man  vexed  with  his  own  age 
and  generation.      He  is  the  only  worthy  successor  of  Yeats  in 
the  history  of  the  Irish  Theatre  to  the  present  time  as  he  has 
broken  with  the  traditions  of  peasant  drama  and  has  written 
plays  whose  poetry  is  not  cencealed  by  the  fact  that  his 
medium  of  expression  is  prose.      The  Abbey  Theatre  is  extreme- 
ly proud  of  its  find  in  Lord  Dunsany  even  if  he  is  not  entire- 
ly Irish.      His  plays  have  little  to  do  with  Ireland  for  he 
does  not  sympathize  with  the  social  or  political  conditions  of 
the  country  so  he  wisely  refrains  from  dipping  into  these 
subjects • 

Lord  Dunsany  keeps  to  the  earlier  traditions  of  the 
Abbey  Theatre  in  his  mystical  sense  of  beauty,  his  use  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  use  of  beautiful  lyrical  diction. 
His  settings,  hov/ever,  are  oriental;  they  are  set  in  an  un- 
known land  that  has  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  East,  plus 
the  romantic  glamour  of  an  Irish  imagination.      Although  there 
is  much  of  beauty  in  Lord  Dunsany1 s  plays,  there  is  underneath 
a  certain  grimness  and  bitterness  to  be  found.      He  uses  a 
grim  sort  of  justice  which  brings  about  the  desired  results 
but  in  an  unexpected  manner  as  we  find  in  the  "Queen's 
Enemies"  when  she  dines  with  her  enemies  in  an  underground 
temple  and  then  drowns  them  by  letting  in  the  waters  of  the 
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Nile.      Most  of  his  plays  concern  an  unimportant  incident  and 
then  through  use  of  his  imagination,  he  brings  out  all  the 
dramatic  quality  to  be  found  in  the  incident.      He  has  no 
desire  to  teach  anybody  anything;  his  desire  is  to  make  a  work 
of  art  out  of  some  simple  theme* 

His  first  play  "The  Glittering  Gate",  his  highest 
point  of  irony,  concerns  two  burglars  before  the  gates  of 
heaven.      Finding  the  gates  locked,  they  proceed  to  open  them; 
when  the  gates  open  nothing  is  revealed  but  an  empty  night 
and  stars.      The  Abbey  Theatre  has  produced  most  of  his  one- 
act  plays  but  they  have  little  to  do  with  his  longer  ones 

(1) 

such  as  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain"  which  is  filled  with  a 
bitter  sarcasm  by  Lord  Dunsany.      In  this  play  seven  beggars 
play  the  part  of  the  seven  gods  of  the  mountains.      They  live 
a  life  of  pleasure  until  the  seven  real  gods  come  to  avenge 
themselves.      They  turn  the  impersonators  into  stone  and  the 
irony  of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  that  had  been 
doubting  the  divinity  of  the  beggars  were  convinced  that  they 
were  the  gods  after  they  had  been  turned  to  stone.      In  many 
of  these  longer  plays,  there  is  little  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre  which  is  a  theatre  for  the  people.  Lord 
Dunsany  brings  in  a  feeling  of  superiority  of  social  position 
in  some  of  his  plays  that  would  not  agree  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Irish  National  Theatre. 


(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama,  pp. 249-259. 
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The  best  of  the  comedy  in  the  Abbey  Theatre  today 
is  being  produced  by  George  Shiels,  an  invalid,  who  is 
handicapped  in  his  work  because  of  his  inability  to  participate 
in  contemporary  life.      Up  to  the  present  time  he  supplied  the 
comedies  for  the  Abbey  Theatre,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
work  he  has  done  will  be  of  lasting  importance  due  to  his 
isolation  rather  than  his  inability  to  write. 

His  latest  play  "The  New  Gossoon"  is  a  humorous 
comedy  guaranteed  to  give  an  audience  an  evening  of  pleasure 
and  merriment.      It  is  the  story  of  a  young  boy  who  is  about 
to  come  into  his  inheritance.      He  is  the  spoiled  son  of  the 
Widow  Carey  who  fears  for  the  boy's  safety  when  he  has  gone 
off  across  the  country  to  dances  on  his  new  motorcycle.  She 
disapproves  of  modern  trends  until  young  Sally  Hamil  gets  the 
son  out  of  a  few  difficulties,  then  she  is  glad  to  see  Sally 
and  Luke  married.      It  is  a  clever  play  and  perhaps  the  best 
Shiels  has  ever  written.      The  details  are  not  as  well  worked 
out  in  this  play  as  in  the  plays  of  Synge.      Although  Sally 
and  the  servant  girl  were  of  the  same  class,  Sally  was  more 
refined,  educated,  more  modern  and  in  every  way  the  superior. 
Even  accounting  for  individual  differences,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  two  girls  with  practically  the  same  training 
and  environment  to  be  so  far  apart  in  their  social  develop- 
ments.     In  spite  of  this  defect  in  detail,  the  play  was 
highly  amusing  and  cleverly  produced  by  the  present  group  of 
Abbey  Theatre  players.      The  success  of  this  play  in  the 


theatre  has  given  rise  to  the  hope  that  George  Shiels  will  he 
able  to  add  to  the  Abbey  Theatre  repertoire  plays  of  this 
pleasant,  humorous  type. 

St.  John  Ervine,  although  a  writer  for  the  Abbey 

Theatre,  has  long  been  under  the  influence  of  the  English 

repertory  theatre  movement  and  under  the  influence  of  Bernard 

Shaw.      When- not  influenced  by  the  English  method  his  work 

springs  from  the  life  and  culture  of  the  people  of  Ulster. 

He  devotes  many  of  his  plays  to  showing  the  weaknesses  of  a 

harsh,  narrow  religion.      This  is  especially  shown  in  his  two 

plays  "Mixed  Marriage"  and  "John  Ferguson".      The  English 

influence  was  clearly  shown  when  he  was  appointed  manager  of 

the  Abbey  Theatre  for  he  immediately  desired  to  bring  in  the 

plays  of  England  and  those  of  other  countries  that  were  of 

value,  for  he  said  that  no  acceptable  plays  were  being  written 

(1) 

in  Ireland.      He  also  desired  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
technique  of  acting  of  the  Abbey  group  as  he  felt  the  acting 
on  the  English  stage  was  superior.      He  did  not  remain  manager 
for  a  very  long  time  and  the  reason  is  rather  apparent. 
Regardless  of  these  facts,  he  has  given  the  Irish  theatre 
some  plays  of  value,  among  them  "Mixed  Marriage"  and  the 
greater  play  "John  Ferguson". 

"Mixed  Marriage"  was  produced  at  a  time  when  this 
subject  was  of  great  interest  to  the  people.      John  Rainey  was 

(1)  Boyd,  E.  -  Contemporary  Drama  of  Ireland,  pp. 185-195. 
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opposed  to  any  intermarriage  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  for 

he  was  a  Protestant  and  any  thought  that  his  son  would  marry 

a  Catholic  was  in  violent  opposition  to  his  ideas*  Hugl^s 

sweetheart,  Nora,  was  killed  during  a  religious  riot  brought 

about  through  the  stubborn  resistence  of  John  Rainey  who 

could  have  calmed  the  people  and  brought  them  to  peaceful 

terms.      The  underlying  tragedy  lies  in  John  Rainey* s  last 

words  "Awus  right.      A  knew  a  wus  right,"  for  he  fails  even 

then  to  see  through  his  religious  bigotry  and  felt  it  was 

proof  of  his  own  ideas.      It  is  a  play  in  which  the  human 

beings  met  the  situations  as  they  came  to  them.      The  mother 

was  the  understanding  character  and  it  was  she  who  could 

control  her  husband  almost  entirely  except  when  he  became 

excited  over  religious  questions.      She  was  able  to  see  through 

his  problems  clearly;  she  was  sympathetic  toward  her  husband1 s 

attitude  but  she  pittied  his  narrowness  and  religious  bigotry. 

We  are  left  with  the  feeling  that  if  only  this  woman  had  the 

handling  of  the  situation,  she  would  have  been  able  to  rise 

above  the  obstacles  and  the  tragedy  would  have  been  averted. 
(1) 

In  November  1915,  St.  John  Ervine!s  greatest  play 
and  one  of  the  best  on  the  modern  stage  was  produced.  This 
play  concerns  the  religion  of  an  Ulster  Protestant,  John 
Ferguson,  whose  farm  mortgage  was  held  by  Henry  Witherow  who 
demanded  payment.      The  expected  help  from  John!s  brother  did 
not  arrive  so  Jimmie  Caesar,  a  mean  little  man,  offered  to 

l 
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marry  Hannah  and  clear  the  debt.      Hannah  agrees  but  In  the 
meantime,  she  is  seduced  by  Witherow  and  Caesar  vows  to  kill 
him  but  loses  courage  at  the  last  moment  so  Andrew,  Hannah's 
brother,  does  this  for  him.      When  everything  is  over  the 
letter  arrives  from  America  with  the  necessary  money  in  it  but 
it  was  too  late,  for  the  life  of  Hannah  and  her  family  was 
ruined.      John  Ferguson's  faith  was  undaunted  regardless  of 
tragedy  until  the  life  of  his  son  was  in  danger.      Then  he, 
as  all  humans,  forgot  his  religion  in  an  effort  to  save  his 
boy  from  punishment  for  the  crime.      Andrew,  however,  reminds 
his  father  that  justice  is  part  of  their  faith  and  John, 
recalling  his  religion,  agrees  that  his  son  must  go.  Some 
characters,  such  as  the  part  Witherow  plays,  are  melodramatic. 
He  is  the  old  time  villain  who  will  foreclose  the  mortgage  or 
have  the  daughter  of  the  family.      This  part  weakens  the  play 
but  the  character  of  John  Ferguson  on  which  the  play  stands  is 
strong  enough  to  offset  this  unfavorable  criticism.  This 
play  is  the  greatest  Ervine  has  produced  and  it  is  his 
contribution  to  Irish  drama. 


The  new  group  of  actors,  which  gradually  replaced 
the  original  ones  as  they  dropped  out,  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  as  did  the  others.      The  group  today  have  less  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with  as  they  are  well  established.  They 
have  a  training  school  through  which  ail  new  actors  must  go 
before  they  are  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  accepted  group. 
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Today  they  are  able  to  give  their  entire  time  over  to  their 
work  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  work  equally  as 
hard  as  did  the  previous  group  for  they  are  rehearsing  one  pla$ 
learning  another  and  putting  on  a  third  all  at  the  same  time. 
They  continue  the  ideals  of  the  earlier  group  in  their  simplic- 
ity, naturalness  and  beautiful  voice  quality.      They  live  the 
life  of  the  character  but  this  naturalness  is  an  acquired 
technique  which  requires  much  skill  and  ability  to  make  the 
audience  feel  that  it  is  the  real  person  before  them.      It  is 
not  that  their  actors  happen  to  coincide  v/ith  certain  types 
of  Irish  characters  but  they  know  these  characters  so  well, 
they  are  able  to  portray  them  to  life.      The  Abbey  players 
have  discarded  most  of  the  tricks  of  the  stage  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say  they  never  acquired  them.      They  are 
taught  to  allow  their  demeanor,  gesture  and  expression  to 
rise  out  of  the  situation  and  to  work  out  the  part  according 
to  their  own  ideas.      The  simplicity  of  their  acting  is  due 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  play  for  the  Irish  peasant  leads  a 
simple,  straightforward  existence  and  an  attempt  to  interpret 
it  otherwise  would  ruin  the  plays. 

Of  the  present  group,  Eileen  Crowe  has  the  most 
unusual  voice  of  an  exceptionally  rich  quality,  but  although 
the  others  in  the  group  have  strong  pleasing  voices,  they  are 
of  more  normal  type.      The  three  outstanding  attributes  of  the 
voices  of  this  company  are  clear  pronunciation,  variety  of 
inflection  and  the  gift  for  phrasing. 


- 
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CHAPTER  IV  -  COMPARISON  OF  THE  TWO  GROUPS  IN  THE  THEATRE 

The  plays  of  the  first  group  come  under  such  head- 
ings as  folk  plays,  folk  history,  peasant  plays  (comedy, 
tragedy  and  farces).      The  later  group  of  plays  were  of  the 
realistic  type  with  less  of  the  peasant  element  and  more  of 
the  middle  class  characteristics  in  them.      This  last  group 
also  included  comic  and  fantastic  plays  in  their  repertoire. 
In  comparing  the  work  of  these  two  groups  of  playwrights 
according  to  the  type  of  play,  we  find  the  following  facts. 

In  the  folk  plays,  Yeats  is  the  outstanding  leader; 
he  is  the  one  remaining  romantic  poet  in  the  theatre  today. 
He  dealt  with  such  subject  matter  in  a  beautiful  manner  and  in 
such  plays  as  "Shadowy  Water",  he  weaves  dreams,  visions  and 
symbols  into  the  most  delicate  verse.      His  verse,  beautiful 
as  it  is,  is  frequently  lost  when  the  plays  aj?e  produced  on 
the  stage,  for  in  the  theatre  this  beauty  is  vague  and  hard  to 
realize.      Today  in  the  theatre  plays  of  this  type  are  not 
being  written  although  many  of  Yeats*  plays  are  presented, 
known  and  enjoyed  by  followers  of  the  Abbey  Theatre. 

The  only  successor  of  Yeats  is  Lord  Duns any  who 
dealt  with  his  subject  matter  in  about  the  same  manner  as  did 
Yeats.      Although  his  materiel  is  different,  in  that  it 
frequently  deals  with  subjects  outside  Ireland,  it  has  the 
same  fantastic,  oriental  mysticism  that  Yeats  brings  forth. 
They  both  wrote  on  subjects  unrelated  to  every  day  life  but 
related  to  historical  incidents  as  they  were  or  as  these  men 
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imagined  they  were.      Lord  Dunsany!s  plays,  however,  are  of 
heavier  fabric,  not  quite  so  delicate  but  which  are  more 
readily  adapted  to  production  and  are  more  understandable 
because  of  some  human  traits  which  are  to  be  found  in  them  and 
also  in  Lord  Dunsany!s  own  character.      Lord  Dunsany  does  not 
use  verse  but  his  expressions  and  general  manner  of  production 
might  well  have  been  written  in  verse  form  for  it  frequestly 
leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or  reader  the  impression  that 
it  is  of  a  poetic  nature. 

The  peasant  plays  generally  belong  to  the  group  of 
earlier  writers  who  understood  the  peasant  and  brought  out 
some  of  the  characteristic  details  of  his  life  more  perfectly, 
Synge  and  Colum  produced  different  phases  of  peasant  life  but 
the  work  of  each  had  its  place  in  the  field.      Synge  brought 
out  the  idea  of  the  peasant's  reaction  to  things  that  came  into 
his  life  as  the  loss  of  someone  dear,  the  coming  of  a 
stranger  to  an  isolated  group.      He  gave  these  plays  in 
colorful  living  words,  together  with  the  most  perfect  technique 
the  Irish  National  Theatre  has  had  in  its  plays.      Colum* s 
plays  were  concerned  with  the  economic  and  family  problems  of 
the  peasant  rather  than  the  reaction  of  these  people.  These 
plays  were  written  during  the  agarian  revolution  in  Ireland 
in  1903  and  out  of  his  knowledge  of  rural  conditions,  Colum 
was  able  to  bring  out  the  two  great  forces  working  against  the 
farm  -  the  call  to  the  city  and  to  the  United  States.      In  his 
play  "The  Land",  he  shows  how  the  youth  leaves  the  country- 


side  to  live  the  supposedly  easy  life  in  America,      These  two 
playwrights  produced  much  of  the  best,  serious  peasant  plays 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre. 

In  the  later  group,  there  were  playwrights  who 
produced  peasant  plays  but  the  tendency  was  toward  a  different 
type  of  play,  for  as  Ireland  was  changing  so  were  her  interests 
changing.      The  outstanding  playwrights  were  realists  and 
their  subject  matter  and  their  point  of  view  was  away  from  the 
peasant  plays.      They  dealt  with  the  more  alive  topics  in  the 
political  and  social  world.      0! Casey's  plays  are  far  differ- 
ent from  the  peasant  plays  for  he  is  bringing  before  the  public 
pacific  propaganda  which  is  readily  discovered  when  one  reads 
or  sees  his  plays.      All  of  01 Casey's  plays  are  based  on 
political  conditions.      His  four  plays  from  "Juno  and  the 
Paycock"  to  "The  Silver  Tassie"  in  1928,  are  all  based  on  some 
political  uprising  or  war  such  as  the  rebellion  against  "The 
Black  and  Tans",  the  Easter  uprising  and  the  World  War.  He 
shifts  the  dramatic  interests  of  the  people  from  the  country, 
where  most  of  the  other  plays  are  laid,  to  the  city  thus 
departing  from  the  old  tradition.      He  is  interested  in  the 
realistic  presentation  of  the  effect  of  environment  on  his 
characters  who  are  held  at  a  point  of  great  excitement  of  war 
conditions  and  war  atmosphere.      This  is  decidedly  away  from 
the  quiet  countryside  where  tragedy  affects  only  a  small  group 
or  one  family.      It  is  away  from  the  questions  of  land  and 
family  for  people  in  slums  have  no  land  and  during  the 
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stressing  times  that  01 Casey  portrays  the  family  separates  to 
take  part  in  helping  conditions  or  to  eke  an  existence  out  of 
life. 

Lennox  Robinson  used  political  and  social  themes  in 
his  plays,  turning  almost  completely  away  from  the  peasant 
plays  to  those  of  the  upper,  middle  class  people.      In  one  of 
his  latest  plays,  "The  Big  House",  he  dealt  with  the  question 
of  the  Anglo-Irish  upper  class  and  their  position  in  Ireland 
today.      This  is  perhaps  the  furthest  step  away  from  the 
peasant  plays  but  it  shows  the  general  trend  of  the  modern 
plays.      In  fact,  as  far  as  the  subject  matter  is  concerned, 
the  plays  of  these  two  groups  are  separate  units;  there  is  very 
little  to  compare.      Between  the  two  groups,  there  were  two 
unusual  upheavals,  the  World  War  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  which  changed  conditions  and  interests  for 
the  Irish  people. 

In  comparing  the  plays  under  the  general  heading 
of  tragedy,  comedy  and  farce,  we  will  find  the  tragedy  of  the 
younger  group  just  as  moving,  tragic  and  real  as  that  of  the 
older  group.      In  fact  some  of  them  that  deal  with  the  lives 
of  the  people  are  more  real  than  those  that  deal  with  the 
historical  stories  of  Deidre  as  sad  and  beautiful  as  that  may 
be.      In  "Riders  to  the  Sea"  and  "The  Gaol  Gate",  we  have 
bitter  tragedy  but  where  they  have  something  that  reconciles 
them  to  the  tragedy  in  their  lives,  the  sudden  and  complete 
tragedy  of  Juno  and  the  Paycock"  and  the  less  sudden  tragedy 
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in  "John  Ferguson"  leave  the  audience  with  the  feeling  that 
there  is  nothing  left;  the  lives  of  all  are  ruined.      That  the 
tragedy  of  one  is  greater  than  the  tragedy  of  the  other  cannot 
be  upheld  here,  but  the  tragedy  of  the  last  group  is  closer 
to  the  life  of  today  and  for  that  reason  might  be  appreciated 
more  by  the  audience •      However,  in  the  plays  of  Synge  and 
Lady  Gregory  mentioned  above,  a  different  note  is  sounded  in 
the  resignation  of  those  who  are  left;  it  is  the  reaction  of 
two  different  classes  toward  something  which  came  into  their 
lives  and  had  to  be  dealt  with. 

In  considering  the  comedy  of  both  groups  an  example 
of  this  type  of  play  in  the  earlier  group  would  be  the  well 
known  "Playboy  of  the  Western  World";  "The  Whiteheaded  Boy" 
would  serve  for  comparison.      Both  of  these  plays  revolve 
around  the  son  of  the  family  but  they  managed  the  son  in  a 
very  different  way.      There  is  a  comic  character  in  both  plays, 
Pageen!s  father  in  "Playboy"  and  Aunt  Sarah  in  "The  Whiteheaded 
Boy",  which  add  a  great  deal  to  the  amusing  quality  of  the  play 
through  their  personalities.      These  two  plays  concern  two 
entirely  different  classes  of  people;  the  first,  a  backward, 
isolated  group  of  simple  souls;  the  second,  a  middle  class 
group  of  people  who  wanted  their  children  to  have  the  best 
education  that  could  be  obtained.      The  first  play  would 
require  more  skill  and  information  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  make  sure  the  details,  language  and  characters  fitted  the 
situation.      This  play  was  handled  by  a  playwright  of  unusual 
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ability  who  produced  a  finished  piece  of  work.      The  beauty 
of  the  language  in  the  love  scene  between  Christie  and  Page en 
has  no  comparison  in  the  lines  or  words  of  the  other  play. 
"The  Whiteheaded  Boy"  is  also  well  done  but  it  is  a  typical 
scene  of  that  class  of  people*      It  would  not  require  any 
background  outside  of  an  average  life  to  portray  this  plot, 
but,  of  course,  it  required  dramatic  skill  and  ability  to  put 
across  the  humor  of  the  play.      In  both  plays,  the  comedy 
rises  from  the  people  and  the  situations  they  bring  about  but 
both  playwrights  handled  the  situation  in  different  ways» 
The  comedy  in  the  first  play  is  brought  out  through  the  desire 
of  these  isolated  people  for  something  new  and  exciting.  It 
is  the  unusual  incident  that  is  brought  to  these  people  that 
causes  them  to  use  the  ever  active  Irish  imagination  and  place 
the  act  of  this  boy  in  the  heroic  field  instead  of  condemn- 
ing him  for  it.      In  "The  Whiteheaded  Boy"  the  comedy  is 
brought  out  through  the  confusion  of  the  separate  plans  of 
each  member  of  the  family  to  straighten  the  conditions  between 
Delia  and  the  boy.      On  the  whole,  the  earlier  comedy  is  more 
finished  in  regard  to  details  of  language  and  setting,  but  the 
working  out  of  the  plot  was  well  done  in  both  plays . 

In  regard  to  the  element  of  farce  in  the  first  group, 
Lady  Gregory  produced  about  the  only  work  that  was  done  in 
this  line.      She  wrote  these  plays  to  give  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  of  fun  and  amusement  in  the  theatre  and  she  was  a 
decided  success  in  this  attempt.      There  is  little  to  be  said 


about  them  except  that  they  were  well  worked  out  Incidents  In 
which  every  possible  bit  of  fun  and  amusement  is  brought  in. 
They  are  well  characterized  and  there  is  nothing  irrelevant  or 
unnecessary  in  them. 

The  best  farce  of  the  later  group  is  produced  by 
Seamus  O'Brien  who  has  since  left  the  Abbey  Theatre  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  little  theatre  movement  in  America.      His  play 
"Duty"  concerns  the  police  in  a  public  house  during  prohibited 
hours.      There,  followed  by  civilians,  sergeant  and  inspector, 
each  person  looked  for  a  hiding  place  from  the  others  and  all 
were  crowded  into  a  small  closet,  producing  a  hilarious  scene. 
This  play  is  not  about  present  day  Ireland  or  its  police 
system  but  it  concerns  old  Ireland  so  it  is  accepted  and 
appreciated  without  the  usual  feeling  of  indignation  frequently 
expressed  by  the  people.      There  have  been  other  writers  of 
farce  in  this  group  such  as  Martin  J.  Mc  Hugh,  Bernard  Duffy, 
but  generally  the  work  of  these  men  has  not  been  of  any  great 
value  except  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  turning  these  people  to 
other  forms  of  drama  to  which  they  may  be  better  suited. 
General  Criticisms  of  Abbey  Theatre: 
The  unfavorable  points  are  as  f  ollows : 

1«      These  plays  fail  to  portray  the  Catholic 

spirit  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

2.  The  drama  is  pagan,  not  really  representative 
of  Ireland. 

3.  Accendency  Irish  (descendents  of  English 
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families)  write  the  majority  of  these  plays; 
thus  they  are  not  really  native  • 

4.  They  fail  to  portray  the  intense  national  spirit. 

5.  They  fail  to  show  the  love  of  the  land* 

6.  They  fail  to  bring  oat  the  persecution  of  the 

Irish  people. 
(1) 

7.  They  lack  scope. 

8.  They  substitute  talk  for  action. 

9.  There  is  a  tendency  to  rest  content  with  farce 
or  pathos  rather  than  to  attain  true  comedy  or 
high  tragedy. 

These  points  are  in  general  criticism  of  the  work  of  the 

Abbey  Theatre  from  its  beginning.      For  this  reason,  there  is 

a  need  to  put  in  a  word  of  explanation  concerning  each  of 

these  points  and  the  position  they  have  in  the  theatre  today. 

The  first  two  points,  in  regard  to  the  lack  of 

Catholicism  in  the  plays  and  its  apparent  pagan  attitude,  are 

criticisms  directed  toward  the  earlier  plays,  that  is,  the 

poetic  folk  plays  which  were  of  the  pagan  age  and  the  plays  of 

Synge  who,  the  people  felt,  did  not  understand  their  religion. 
(2) 

He,  himself,  had  the  same  feeling  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  most  of  his  plays  he  only  dealt  with  the  customs  of  the 
religion  not  going  deeply  into  it  for  he  did  not  know  enough 
about  it. 


(1)  Chandler,  F.  W.  -  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama,  pp. 257-276. 

(2)  Corkery,  D.  -  Synge  and  the  Anglo-Irish  Literature .pp.150. 
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The  fact  that  many  of  the  outstanding  playwrights 
are  of  accendency  Irish,  again  brings  out  the  point  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  real  Irish  or  the  Catholic  Irish. 
Lennox  Robinson  emphasizes  this  idea  in  his  play  "The  Big 
House"  when  he  points  out  that  the  accendency  Irish  and  the 
country  people  Could  not  intermingle  with  any  great  success. 
However,  Sean  0* Casey  in  "Juno  and  the  Paycock"  takes  the  Irish 
people  of  the  tenement  district  and  brings  in  the  religious 
element  very  successfully.      This  criticism  would  depend  on 
the  author,  whether  he  lived  as  one  of  the  people  he  was 
writing  about  or  whether  he  studied  them  from  afar. 

The  early  writers  seemed  to  be  interested  in  their 
own  individual  plots,  of  picturing  the  lives  of  small  groups 
of  people,  hence  they  did  not  bring  out  the  feeling  of 
nationalism.      It  was  not  until  the  realists  came  into  being, 
bringing  forth  plays  of  social  and  political  Conditions  that 
this  point  was  stressed. 

Of  all  the  playwrights,  Padraic  Colum  was  the  only 
one  who  brought  out  to  any  great  degree  the  feeling  of  the 
people  for  the  land  --  the  love  of  this  land.      Others  have 
touched  on  this  subject  but  have  used  it  as  an  incident  to 
bring  about  certain  situations.      Colum1  s  play  "The  Land"  is 
a  bitter  comedy  concerning  the  fight  of  the  older  generation 
for  the  land  and  the  attempt  to  infuse  in  the  new  generation 
some  of  this  love  for  the  land. 

As  most  of  these  writers  were  Anglo-Irish,  it  is 


only  natural  that  their  views  would  be  different  from  the 
Irish  people.      Generally,  they  did  not  deal  with  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Irish  for  two  reasons: 

1*      For  the  most  part,  the  persecutions  were 
behind  them  and  these  playwrights  are 
portraying  the  live  of  present  day  Ireland. 
2«      Through  civil  war  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
Irish  Free  State,  these  writers  obtained 
material  that  the  people  were  interested  in 
and  that  was  alive  and  vital. 
The  criticism  concerning  the  lack  of  scope  of  these 
plays  applies  to  the  earlier  writers  who  produced  only  folk 
and  peasant  plays.      As  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  changed, 
the  type  play  produced  is  changed.      Today  we  have  plays  of 
social,  political  importance,  of  the  landed  class  and  also  of 
the  peasant  class.      In  this  respect  there  is  little  need  for 
fear  as  the  Irish  people  will  develop  their  plays  to  meet 
the  broadeneng  view. 

The  Abbey  Theatre  players  substitute  talk  for  action 
for  the  plays  are  typical  of  these  people  who  do  not  rush  or 
dash  around.      There  is  no  need  for  it  as  they  have  time  to 
talk.      The  acting  is  that  of  actual  peasants  with  quiet 
movements  and  speech  but  to  us  it  seems  they  stand  unnecessa- 
rily still  when  we  would  have  them  move  around  or  do  something. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  rest  content  with  farce  or 
pathos  rather  than  to  attain  true  comedy  and  high  tragedy  for 
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there  has  been  so  much  of  extremes  in  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
people  from  hitter  tragedy  to  comedy  at  the  point  of  farce • 
As  in  "Riders  to  the  Sea",  the  old  woman  is  characteristic 
of  Ireland  in  the  respect  that  there  has  been  so  much  deep 
tragedy  in  her  life  that  she  is  resigned  to  anything  that 
might  come.      These  actors  bring  out  this  idea  many  times  in 
the  apparently  resigned  manner  in  which  they  accept  tragic 
happenings • 

The  Strong  Points  of  the  Abbey  Theatre: 

(1) 

.1.      It  is  significant  for  the  picture  it  gives  us 
of  peasant  Ireland. 

2.  It  expresses  world  old  evolution  under  fresh 
conditions • 

3.  It  represents,  not  only  a  return  to  nature, 
but  a  reaction  against  social  propaganda. 

4.  It  has  brought  to  the  stage  a  form  of  simple 
naturalistic  acting  in  contrast  to  the  over 
acting  and  over  done  commercial  theatres. 

5.  It  has  developed  and  grown  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  country  it  is  representing. 

6.  It  has  given  to  Ireland  a  form  of  dramatic 
expression  that  has  greatly  added  to  the 
development  of  literature  in  that  country. 

(1)  Chandler,  P.  W.  -  Aspects  of  Modern  Drama. pp. 257-276. 
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These  points  are  explained  in  themselves  and  are  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  Irish  National  Theatre  has  survived  to 
produce  and  continue  to  produce  plays  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  V  -  COMPARISON  WITH  CONTEMPORARY  THEATRES 

In  this  chapter,  there  will  be  a  comparison  of  the 

work  of  the  Irish  National  Theatre  with  the  work  of 

contemporary  theatres  of  Europe  and  America.      As  it  would  he 

impossible  to  comment  upon  all  the  theatres  of  Europe,  it 

would  be  well  to  limit  the  comparison  to  the  Moscow  Art 

Theatre,  to  the  English  theatre  and  the  theatre  of  America. 

In  comparing  the  drama  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  with 

the  English  drama,  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  it  with  the 

commercial  theatre.      It  would  be  better  to  use  the  Art 

Theatre  as  the  basis  for  this  work.      There  has  developed 

in  the  provinces  a  considerable  movement  in  a  group  of 

repertory  theatres  which  are  keeping  alive  the  realistic 

movement  in  England.      Nugent  Monch,  with  his  Norwich  players, 

has  done  considerable  work  in  producing  the  classics  on  the 

(1) 

stage.      The  most  outstanding  of  these  theatres  in  England 
is  the  Everyman  at  Hampstead  under  the  direction  of  Norman 
MacDermott.      With  these  few  exceptions,  England  has  done 
little  in  this  line  and  this  work  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
Abbey  Theatre  for  none  of  these  groups  have  made  any  attempt 
to  produce  their  own  plays  nor  are  they  nationalistic  in 
spirit  but  they  are  simply  improving  stage  technique  and 
production. 

If  we  go  to  the  commercial  theatre,  we  find  that 
English  drama  is  not  easy  to  judge  by  any  set  standard. 


(1)  Cheney,  S.  -  The  Art  Theatre .pp.60. 
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Whereas  the  drama  of  other  countries  are  distinguished  by  some 
definite  elements  as  the  technical  mastery  of  the  French,  the 
moral  earnestness  of  the  Russian,  the  English  drama  shows  first 
of  all  intellectual  power.      Emotional  and  technical  perfection 
follow.      Shaw  is  certainly  an  example  of  this  idea.  He 
wishes  to  vitalize  audiences  with  his  ideas  and  he  wrote  plays 
that  did  just  this.      He  wrote  what  pleased  him,  putting  all 
his  information,  skill  and  ability  in  them  to  put  them  across. 
Barker  also  had  brains  and  he  used  them  in  writing  his  plays. 
His  plays  started  with  a  definite  idea;  he  had  something  to 
say  and  that  dictated  the  form  and  contents  of  his  plays. 
Galsworthy's  plays,  while  they  were  well  written,  are  not  bound 
by  elements  that  make  up  well  written  plays.      He  also  had 
something  to  say  about  the  social  conditions  of  England  as 
shown  by  "Justice"  and  "The  Fugitive  %      He  states  the  situa- 
tion in  a  sympathic  but  detached  and  critical  manner.  He 
offers  no  solution  to  the  problems  brought  up;  he  wishes  to 
make  people  think  so  he  states  the  problem  in  his  play  and 
stirs  the  mind  of  the  audience  to  action. 

Two  of  the  most  modern  British  playwrights  are  Noel 
Coward  and  W.  Somerset  Maugham.      The  plays  of  these  two  men 
are  completely  different  in  idea  and  are  designed  to  be 
successes  commercially.      Noel ! Coward' s  plays  are  of  the  smart 
set  of  English  life.      They  are  clever,  amusing  people  who 
desire  to  live  and  be  happy.      He  makes  no  attempt  to  picture 
English  life  as  a  whole  for  he  finds  the  class  of  people  he 
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uses  make  for  more  successful  plays.      His  plays  are  entertain- 
ing but  in  comparing  them  with  the  plays  of  the  Abbey  Theatre, 
there  is  nothing  nationalistic  in  them  for  he  has  no  interest 
in  material  of  this  type. 

Maugham1 s  plays  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same 
general  type  as  Noel  Coward's  plays.       "The  Circle",  "Our 
Betters",  all  deal  with  upper  class  England        again  the  smart 
set  is  portrayed.      He  shares  the  same  feeling  with  Noel 
Coward  and  apparently  makes  his  plays  good  entertainment  and 
commercial  successes. 

There  is  no  comparison,  favorably  or  unfavorably, 
between  the  drama  of  England  and  the  Irish  National  Theatre. 
It  would  not  be  justified  here  to  claim  the  superiority  of 
either  type  of  drama  but  it  is  evident  that  each  represents 
an  outstanding  phase  of  drama  in  its  respective  country  today. 
However,  The  Irish  National  Theatre  Company  is  an  organized 
group  with  ideals,  aims  and  hopes  of  raising  Irish  drama  to 
the  field  of  literature,  whereas  English  drama  in  the 
commercial  theatre  is  individual  work  for  individual  gain. 

Most  American  drama  today  is  carried  on  as  in  England 
by  the  commercial  theatres.      These  plays  depict  the  lives  of 
Americans;  what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it.       Sometimes  we 
get  this  drama  in  an  exaggerated  form  as  in  Elmer  Rice's 
"Adding  Machine"  but  there  are  essential  truths  in  these  plays 
which  bring  out  basic  facts  in  American  life. 

We  also  have  plays  more  universal  in  outlook  as  those 
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"by  O'Neill*      These  are  plays  of  real  value,  well  worked  out 

and  equal  to  those  produced  by  the  English  commercial  theatre* 

O'Neill  also  has  something  to  say  to  the  people;  he  is  not 

only  showing  how  they  act  but  why.      There  are  times,  however, 

in  his  plays  when  he  seems  to  think  he  is  a  better  philosopher 

and  student  of  life  than  the  results  of  his  plays  apparently 

show.      Regardless  of  this,  he  is  producing  work  of  the  highest 

class  in  America  today  and  although  it  is  based  on  American 

life  the  situations  are  universal  in  appeal* 

Besides  the  commercial  theatre,  the  little  theatre 

movement  has  been  wide  spread  in  this  country,  but  the  Irish 

dramatists  and  actors,  who  have  had  opportunity  to  study  the 

movement  in  America,  find  it  quite  unlike  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
(1) 

Arthur  Shields,  the  present  producer  and  manager  who  has  shown 
unusual  ability  in  this  field,  found  only  one  group  in  America 
that  was  working  around  the  basic  ideas  of  the  Abbey  Theatre. 
This  group  is  in  the  Carolina  hills  and  is  closely  allied  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.      Although  America  can  never 
produce  a  national  theatre  as  in  Ireland  because  of  the  varied 
interests  of  this  country,  Shields  thinks  that  they  can  and 
will  develop  a  drama  peculiar  to  America  if  not  characteristic 
of  her.      There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  friendliness  in  the 
Abbey  Theatre  for  America  and  Americans  and  in  almost  every 
Irish  play  there  has  been  some  mention  of  America  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Irish  regard  this  country  as  sort  of  a  "land  of 

(1)  Talk  by  Arthur  Shields  -  May  1933,  Boston, 
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promise" • 

(1) 

The  American  Art  Theatre,  which  has  many  branches  in 
the  United  States  as  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Detroit  known  as 
the  Theatre  Guild,  Actors  Theatre  or  Province town  Players,  is 
and  will  be  a  repertory  theatre  but  it  will  produce  the  best 
of  the  American  plays,  build  up  a  group  of  plays  for  revival, 
covering  the  classics  and  all  the  best  of  the  modern  plays • 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  can  serve  the  theatre  public 
and  suffice  its  needs.      It  will  not  be  a  national  theatre 
as  the  Irish  National  Theatre  but  it  will  be  more  satisfying 
to  American  needs  than  perhaps  such  a  national  theatre  would 
be» 

The  famous  Moscow  Art  Theatre  was  founded  under 

circumstances  strikingly  like  other  little  theatres.      A  group, 

more  amateurs  than  professionals,   organized  the  venture.  Its 

object  was  definitely  to  explore  regions  untouched  by  the 

(2) 

regular  theatre.      As  it  was  a  reform  theatre,  it  had  to  use 
amateur  actors  and  students.      It  renounced  the  ideals  of  the 
commercial  theatre,  its  methods  of  playwrlting,  its  acting 
and  stage  setting  to  turn  to  the  exploration  of  realism.  For 
preeminence  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  two  factors  are  mainly 
credited;  first,  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  and  vitality  of 
the  acting  and  second,  the  ability  of  the  actors  to  penetrate 
to  the  soul  of  the  drama  being  acted  and  giving  it  the  deepest 

(1)  Cheney,  S.  -  The  Art  Theatre. pp. 184. 

(2)  Ibid,  pp.68 


interpretation.      In  opposition  to  French  technique  that  the 

actor  can  be  quite  apart  from  the  character  he  is  playing, 

the  Russians  under  Stanislavsky  lived  the  life  of  the 

character.      They  did  not  rehearse  the  play  until  each  actor 

had  become  the  character  in  actions,  voice  and  idiosyncrasies. 
(1) 

The  history  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  is  divided 
into  three  parts: 

1.  Nationalistic  period,  simply  reproducing 
real  life  in  all  its  details. 

2.  Symbolic  period,  when  the  theatre  ignored 
all  outside  settings  and  relied  upon  symbols 
instead. 

3.  The  period  of  "peregivonis"  that  is  the  period 
of  deepest  artistic  penetration  into  the  very 
soul  of  the  character  represented  and  the 
reproduction  on  the  stage  of  the  actual  life 
of  this  person. 

Naturally  these  periods  overlaped  and  there  is  still  much 
symbolism  in  the  plays  today.      There  is  always  some  new 
significants  to  be  found  in  the  plays  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
It  aims  to  create  through  detailed  imitation,  thus  getting 
rid  of  the  old  faults  of  artificiality  In  acting.  But 
naturalness  uninspired  by  realism  soon  proved  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  the  typical  art  theatre.      At  last,  actors  of  the 
ability  of  Stanislavsky  were  able  by  sincerity,  sympathic 
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(1)  Fivitzky,  A.  L.  -  The  Moscow  Art  Theatre .pp.25 . 
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interpretation  and  supremely  clever  characterizations  to  lift 
the  best  realistic  plays  to  a  new  significance.      They  produc- 
ed the  best  of  the  older  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Maeterlinck 
and  the  Greek  plays.      They  have  tried  many  new  experiments 

and  brought  out  new  ideas  and  contributions  to  modern  art. 
(1) 

The  most  interesting  points  of  this  theatre  are: 

1.      A  non-star  organization  was  brought  into  being. 

2«      It  was  efficiently  managed  by  business  men 

who  were  not  allowed  anything  to  say  concern- 
ing the  plays  produced. 

3.  The  administration  and  ownership  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  high  ideals. 

4.  It  has  a  body  of  actors  willing  to  accept  a 
moderate  wage  because  they  love  their  work. 

5.  They  have  a  school  for  young  actors  attached 
to  the  theatre. 

In  comparing  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  with  the  Abbey 
Theatre,  it  is  evident  that  these  last  five  points  apply 
equally  well  to  both  groups.      The  two  are  basically  the  same 
but  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has  developed  further  in  its 
experiments  and  inventions.      The  Abbey  Theatre  is  still  in 
the  naturalistic  stage  but  there  are  points  in  the  other  two 
stages  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  that  may  be  found  in  the 
Irish  drama.      The  actors  in  the  Abbey  Theatre  live  the  life 
of  their  characters;  they  know  the  characters  they  are  to 

(1)  Cheney,  S.  -  The  Art  Theatre .pp.48 . 
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portray  and  they  do  the  thing  that  would  be  expected  of  the 
character.      Eilene  Crowe  in  "Far  Off  Hills"  set  the  table  for 
tea  in  a  calm,  careful  and  graceful  manner  and  in  "Juno  and  the 
Paycock",  she  did  the  same  thing  but  as  a  person  who  was  unused 
to  having  a  group  for  tea*      Everything  was  flustered,  hurried 
and  awkwardly  done,  but  the  desired  effect  was  given. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  the  equipment  and 
the  building  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  which  has  acquired 
some  of  the  best  and  most  modern  stage  material.      The  Abbey 
Theatre  is  still  in  its  same  small  quarters  which,  of  course, 
have  been  improved  but  not  to  the  degree  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre. 

Some  of  the  playwrights  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre 

(1) 

are  Tolstoy,  Maxim  Gorky,  Anton  Tchekhoff,  Goldoni  besides 
the  playwrights  of  other  countries.      The  plays  of  these  men 
frequently  deal  with  the  same  type  of  subject  matter  as  used 
by  the  Abbey  Theatre  but  on  the  whole  the  Russian  plays  are  of 
more  sophisticated  people  doing  the  smarter  things  as  in 
"Cherry  Orchard"  or  they  may  be  of  the  lowest  class  as  in 
"Lower  Depths"  but  here  again  the  people  are  sophisticated 
degenerates,  leading  a  rather  pathetically  bad  life  in 
passive  resignation  to  their  fate. 

There  is  great  similarity  in  these  two  groups  whose 
aims  are  much  the  same.  Although  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has 
broadened  its  scope,  the  Irish  Mational  Theatre  is  following 


(1)  Sayler,  0.  M.  -  Moscow  Art  Series-Russian  Plays  Vol.1,  2. 


its  lead  in  a  more  conservative  manner. 

In  the  comparison  of  these  three  theatres,  the  Irish 
National  Theatre  finds  its  nearest  likeness  in  the  Moscow  Art. 
There  is  little  similarity  between  the  commercial  theatres 
in  England  and  America  and  the  Abbey  Theatre  for  their  aims 
and  subject  matter  are  quite  different.      The  Art  Theatre  of 
America  and  the  Abbey  Theatre  may  have  more  in  common  for  the 
Art  Theatre  in  producing  the  best  plays  that  are  of  interest 
to  this  country  may  become  as  important  to  us  as  the  Abbey 
Theatre  is  to  Ireland. 

In  considering  the  Abbey  Theatre  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Ireland,  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  for  Irish  drama  and 
Irish  literature.      It  will  do  more  for  its  country  in 
broadening  its  dramatic  outlook  by  staging  the  outstanding 
plays  of  the  world.      These  plays  should  be  brought  into 
the  Irish  Theatre,  not  only  to  supplement  the  Irish  drama, 
but  because  the  universal  appeal  in  modern  drama  is  the  appeal 
of  common  man  which  is  of  interest  to  all  people  regardless 
of  nation  or  creed. 
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CHAPTER  VI  -  THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  ABBEY  THEATRE 

(1) 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Abbey 

Theatre  are  simplicity  and  trueness  to  the  life  of  Ireland. 
(2) 

The  comedy  comes  out  of  the  common  life  of  the  villagers  or 
out  of  the  fantastic  tales  that  are  told  by  the  firesides. 
These  stories  are  interesting  to  other  people  because  they  are 
stirred  by  emotions  and  thoughts  expressed  in  dramatic  form 
previously  unused  even  though  the  basic  idea  may  be  the  same 
the  world  over. 

This  group,  from  its  small  beginnings,  has  accom- 
plished its  first  aims  —  to  give  Ireland  dramatic  expression 
that  is  true,  unbiased  by  social,  economic  or  political 
propaganda  and  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  production  of  the 
commercial  theatre  of  the  day.      There  have  been  defects  in 
this  group  as  in  any  group  but  through  their  thirty  years  of 
existence,  there  has  been  a  steady  effort  to  remove  such 
defects  as  giving  only  the  Irish  point  of  view.      Today,  they 
give  one  performance  a  week  of  the  best  plays  of  other 
countries.      They  have  upheld  their  old  traditions  but  have 
not  let  them  bind  too  tightly  so  that  they  could  not  grow 
with  their  country. 

That  the  Abbey  Theatre  will  continue  is  very  probable 
for  it  weathered,  in  its  infancy,  the  World  War,  the  internal 
upset  after  the  war  and  is  today  firmly  established  in  the 

(1)  Weygandt,  C.  -  Irish  Plays  and  Playwrights .pp.27 . 

(2)  Clark,  B.  H.  -  Study  of  Modern  Drama. pp. 331. 
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hearts  of  their  Dublin  audience  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 

government.      They  still  have  some  outstanding  dramatists  as 

Lennox  Robinson,  T.  C.  Murray  and  George  Shiels.      There  is 

constantly  coming  to  the  theatre  a  younger  group  of  dramatists 

from  which  some  unusual  plays  may  arise.      Each  generation  has 

brought  out  important  contributions  in  the  field  of  drama; 

Ireland  has  produced  dramatists  to  share  with  England  and 

America  such  as  Shaw  and  Colum  and  is  still  able  to  produce 

playwrights  of  high  quality  to  bring  forth  plays  for  her  native 

theatres.      There  will  rise  in  Ireland  new  people  who  will 

produce  plays  and  will  naturally  turn  to  the  Abbey  Theatre  for 

help,  encouragement  and  development. 
(1) 

The  Irish  drama  is  changing  in  its  viewpoint  from 
Irish  nationalism  to  the  Irish  view  of  human  nature.      They  are 
interpreting  the  imaginative,  romantic  nature  in  Ireland  and 
the  ability  of  this  nature  to  understand  other  people.  This 
is  somewhat  shown  in  "The  Big  House"  by  Lennox  Robinson  when 
the  daughter,  Kate,  of  the  younger  generation  realizes  why 
the  people  of  the  countryside  will  not  consider  her  as  one 
of  them  and  her  decision  to  work  for  the  cause  of  Ireland. 
The  playwrights  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  are  changing  the  scenes 
to  world  situations  which  will  give  them  a  wider  field  in 
which  to  work  or  they  are  creating  worlds  of  their  own  as  has 
Lord  Duns any.      In  dealing  with  Ireland,  itself,  they  are 
working  from  a  different  angle  for  they  are  dealing  with  a 

(1)  Malone,  A.  -  The  Irish  Drama. pp. 321-322. 
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people  who  are  now  established  and  are  not  struggling;  a 
people  who  know  what  they  want. 

The  last  feature  to  be  mentioned  that  will  help  the 
future  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  is  a  broader  outlook  on  the 
dramatic  world.      Although  they  do  produce  the  plays  of  other 
countries,  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  Irish  drama  to  consider 
the  new  tendencies  of  the  best  dramatic  technique,  take  what 
will  apply  to  their  work  thus  adding  to  their  own  a  new 
stimulus  and  a  new  life.      When  this  is  done,  the  Abbey  Theatre 
will  find  itself  more  fully  developed  for  there  will  be  less 
chance  ot  its  slipping  into  a  period  of  stagnation  and  merely 
producing  older  or  traditional  plays.      They  will  be  constant- 
ly working  out  experiments,  using  and  producing  the  best  work 
of  their  own  land  and  the  best  of  the  world  drama. 
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